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For loss of the book a story was lost and for loss of the story a child was 
deprived of learning. Books exist that man may learn, and a damaged 
book with missing thoughts fails to serve that end. The library with the 
community interest at heart buys books to last — books with sturdy, 
attractive bindings, books which stay bright and clean and books with 


pages which will not fall out even after many circulations. The library 
with the interest of its community at heart buys Bound-to-Stay-Bound 


Prebound Books with the assurance that as it acquires a strong and 
lasting collection, so it gathers ideas for the enduring enrichment of 


readers and future generations. 


In the Juvenile field, all popular titles are offered in Bound-to-Stay-Bound 
Prebound Books — about 18,000 of them. Learn more about them by 
sending for your catalog today. 
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“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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It’s handy, it’s handsome, it’s 
quiet! Economical, too! Under 
actual test this book truck was 
loaded with 160 pounds, twice 
the load of its capacity of 82 
average size library books, and 
pushed over a 2” threshold more 
than 25,000 times. Results? No 
affect on its welded construction! 


Also available in-3 shelf models with either 
flat or sloping shelves. 


All prices include transportation charges. 
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Compton’s 
Fact-Index... 


as helpful to librarians 
as a card catalog! 


One of the important reasons Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia is recommended 
in all Standard Book Selection guides is 
its exclusive Fact-Index in every volume. 
Not just a system of cross-references, 
Compton’s Fact-Index gives far more in- 
formation, is much faster, locates material 
impossible to find in an encyclopedia with- 
out an index. 

For example, suppose you are inter- 
ested in a particular animal, such as “‘cat.”’ 
In addition to indexing the article ‘‘cat”’ 
in the C-volume, the Fact-Index entry 
on “cat’”’ locates every picture or item 


of information about cats in any other 
article in the encyclopedia. 

Or suppose you want a quick source 
of information on obscure subjects not 
usually given full encyclopedia coverage, 
Malvolio, for example. Right in the Fact- 
Index this Shakespearean character is 
identified by play and role in a thumb- 
nail article. 

If you have not seen the new edition 
of Compton’s, make a point to look 
through it. You’ll find Compton’s is 
unique among reference books, almost as 
essential to your library as its card catalog. 


F. E. Compton & Co., Compton Building, Chicago 10, Illinois 
In Canada: F. E. Compton of Canada, Ltd., 207 Queens Quay West, Toronto 1, Ontario 
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The report of the fourth National Library Week 
gives ample evidence that the observance con- 
tinues to develop both in the amount of the re- 
sponse and in the way its activities are focused 
on worth-while objectives. The 1961 Steering 
Committee observes in the report: “The fourth 
year has shown again, in our opinion, that where 
the program has been well organized, well 
tailored to regional and local aims, and vigor- 
ously adopted by librarians and citizens alike, 
it gains results. State and local reports from 
such areas reflect not only increased library cir- 
culation and registration, but wider citizen sup- 
port and successful legislative action. ... We are 
pleased that activities initiated through National 
Library Week continue to merge and act as rein- 
forcing factors with other independent programs 
for library development and for the promotion 
. . We believe that the 
better-informed 


of reading in all forms. . 
objective of ‘a _ better-read, 


Vow ava ile bl. 


William Witherle Lawrence 


America’ is still as necessary as it was the year 
this program was launched. We have only dis- 
covered how far we have to go.” The report is 
available from NLW at 58 West 40th St., New 
York 18. 

* 


The fifth edition of the “Guide to the Special 
Libraries Association Loan Collection of Classi- 
fication Schemes and Subject Heading Lists” has 
been published and is available from SLA, 31 E. 
10th St., New York 3, at $4.00. The fifth edition 
has been completely revised and expanded; the 
number of classification schemes included now 
stands at 788. The collection, now housed at 
Western Reserve University, was begun in 1924 
and is a cooperative project of a number of li- 
brary associations, including ALA. 


* 


Kurt Schwerin, associate professor and assistant 
librarian of the Northwestern University Law 
School, addressed the 1961 annual meeting of 
the Association of German Libraries (Verein 
Deutscher Bibliothekare) on “American Law 
Libraries,” discussing their development, status, 
collections, problems, and their role in legal 
education. At the same time, he conveyed the 


Beowulf and Epic Tradition. 
Cambridge 1930 (Reprint 1961) 


XIV, 349 pages 


Arthur G. Kennedy 
A Bibliography of 
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Writings on the English Language 
from the Beginning of Printing to the End of 1922 
Cambridge 1927 (Reprint 1961) 


XVII, 517 pages 
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greetings of the American Library Association to 
the delegates. 
* 

“As long as there are libraries which are not 
censored there can be no ultimate suppression 
of human liberty. No human arrogance can 
match the power of freedom to learn. So long as 
our libraries are open, and free to stock the store 
of all human intellectual labor, I have confi- 
dence that the American way will last. As soon 
as our books are censored I fear the end is near. 


I hope and trust that such a calamity may not 
because we might escape a nuclear | 


befall us, 
holocaust only to find that we might as well be 
dead. If the life of the mind were denied us 
there would be no point in living.”—Maurice B. 
Visscher, dedicatory address at the new Moor- 
head State College Library, Moorhead, Minne- 
sota, eee 


National Library Week has a new director. John 
S. Robling, who has guided the successful de- 
velopment of this program since it was launched 
in 1957, has resigned to become director of com- 
pany relations for Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
The new NLW director is Beryl L. Reubens, who 
has been director of public affairs for Brandeis 
University since February 1960. Prior to his 
Brandeis appointment, Mr. Reubens was associ- 


ated for thirteen years with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, covering a wide range of public- 


ity assignments. 


BERYL L. REUBENS 





Ay ist By Don MuRRAY. 
“* Beginning witha 
review of the engineering feats of 
ancient civilizations, when a descent 
into the earth was considered literally 
a descent into hell, this you-were-there 
type account brings us through mod- 
ern day accomplishments such as the 
Lincoln Tunnel and vast projected 
bomb shelters of the future. Prize- 
winning editorial writer Don Murray 
is expert at arranging and presenting 
facts for the fullest dramatic impact, 
and his book is as exciting as the 
best science fiction.’ — VIRGINIA 
Kirkus. ZJllustrated by Lili Rethi. 
Grades 7 up. $3.95 


Cr IME Scientists 


By MIKE McGrapy. “A 
speck of dust, a drop of 
blood, a hair, a signature — 
these are the clues on which 
convictions may ultimately be 
“based. After a host of interviews 
with crime scientists throughout the 
U. S., Mr. McGrady has written an 
absorbing report, filling in the fiction- 
alized version of actual police cases 
with factual detail on the investigative 
techniques used in their solutions. 
Even young readers will absorb such 
terms as paper electrophoresis and 
dactyloscopy, so well integrated are 
they with the narrative.”—VIRGINIA 
Kirkus. Photographs. 
Grades 7 up. $3.25 


> Send for new, free catalogs of books for 
1) Elementary and Junior High and 2) High Schools 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Sq., Phila. 5, Pa. 





'ARE LOCATED IN... 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
1961 


American Education Week, which will be cele- 
brated this year from November 5 through 11, 
has as its theme “Your Schools: Time for a Prog- 
ress Report.” Growing out of this theme are these 
daily topics: 

Sunday, November 5—Time to Test Our Con- 

victions 

Monday, November, 6—Time to Decide on Es- 

sentials 

Tuesday, November 7—Time to Work Together 

Wednesday, November 8—Time to Explore 

New Ideas 

Thursday, November 9—Time to Salute Good 

Teachers 

Friday, November 10—Time to Pay the Price 

for Excellence 

Saturday, November 11—Time to Look out- 

side Our Borders 

Because all libraries are closely allied to for- 
mal education, and are cornerstones of informal 
education, it is always appropriate that librar- 
ians participate in the celebration of American 
Education Week, both by our support of pro- 
grams planned by our schools and other commu- 
nity institutions and organizations, and through 
exhibits and programs of our own. In this year, 
in which special emphasis is being placed within 
our profession on the implementation of our new 
school library standards, it is particularly fitting 
that we make a very special effort to assist our 
communities in evaluating the improvements that 
have been made in our schools during the past 
few years. 

But it is not the school libraries nor school li- 
brarians alone to whom American Education 
Week and its 1961 progress report on our schools 
are important. College and university libraries 
and public libraries will all also feel the impact 
of the Week, and can contribute to the success of 
the celebration. 

It is our privilege and our responsibility as li- 
brarians to cooperate with the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Legion, the 
United States Office of Education and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, joint 
sponsors of American Education Week in focus- 
ing attention upon our schools and American 
Education. 

Mrs. FLorrine_t F. Morton, president 
American Library Association 
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HAVE YOU SEEN A 
MODERN LIBRARY LATELY? 


THERE'S AN ESTE Y:- 


LIGRARY NEAR YOU... 


If you're planning to remodel or build—even one room— 
and want to win praises for your work, be sure you know 
what Estey Bookstacks in colors can do for you... 


The list on the opposite page includes towns where there are 
one or more complete Estey libraries, both college and public. 
Partial Estey installations are not listed. If you would like to 
know the name of a library near you, drop us a line. 


The finest libraries in the country are using Estey Equipment: 
Metal Bookstacks, Multi-tier Bookstacks, Carrels, a wide va- 
riety of Periodical Shelving. All available in COLOR. 


—= Ss a i, —: = CORPORATION 


One Catherine Street, Red Bank, New Jersey 
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Illustration from Madeline in London 


I'M TIRED OF LIONS 


Story and Pictures by ZHENYA GAY 

Small Leo wished he had been born some- 
thing else but changed his mind when he , 
found that the handsome animal he saw in 
the pond was himself! Ages3to6 $2.50 


MISTER PENNY’S CIRCUS 


Story and Pictures by MARIE HALL ETS 

Kind Mr. Penny and his farm animals wel- 
come a runaway performing bear and a 
chimpanzee. Together they make their own 
wonderful circus. Ages4to7 $2.50 


MOMO’S KITTEN 


by MITSU and TARO YASHIMA 
Illustrated by Taro Yashima 
Momo finds a bedraggled kitten. As they 
grow together Momo learns, in taking re- 
sponsibility for her beloved pet, that pleas- 
vie multiplies. Ages4to7 $2.50 


COME AGAIN, PELICAN 


Story and Pictures by DON FREEMAN 

Ty and his old friend the pelican go fish- 
ing together and both make surprising 
catches. Beautiful pictures in brilliant sea- 
shore colors. Ages4to8 $3.00 


THE ABC HUNT 


Story and Photographs by 1SABEL GORDON 
Chris and Cathy find a noodle A in their 
alphabet soup, and so start a hunt for all 
the letters through Z. AgesSto8 $2.50 


MADELINE IN LONDON 


Story and Pictures by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 
Madeline’s glorious ride with Pepito, the 
Spanish ambassador's son, on a “retired” 
black horse—his birthday gift from Miss 
Clavel’s twelve pupils. AgesSto8 $3.50 


OTTO IN AFRICA 


Story and Pictures by WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 
When Otto, the giant dog, was a gangling 
pup, he and his master saved a small city 
from an attack by Abou the Fierce and 
his bandits, Ages 5to8 $2.50 


ZIG-ZAG ZEPPO 


Story and Pictures by NATALIE HALL 

Zig-Zag comes to the rescue and at last 
is given his longed-for place in the World 
Famous Seven Zeppo Brothers Acrobatic 
Act. Jauntily told. Ages 5to9 $2.50 


ANGELINO AND THE 
BAREFOOT SAINT 


Story and Pictures by VALENTI ANGELO 

In finding a way to restore his favorite 
saint’s smile, Angelino brought about a 
lovely little Christmas miracle for the whole 
village. Ages 7toll- $2.75 


KITTEN ON THE KEYS 


Story and Pictures by MORGAN DENNIS 

A stray cat named Rusty is adopted by 
Tommy, whose father owns a shrimp boat 
in Florida. He and Tommy go shrimping 
and treasure hunting. Ages7to9 $2.25 


YOUNG VIKING OF BROOKLYN 


by HARRIETT H. CARR 

Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse 
Fascinating details of Norwegian customs 
in America, as seen through the eyes of 
Eric, who lives in the Norwegian Chil- 
dren’s Home. Ages7toll $2.75 


THE NOBLE DOLL 


by ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 

Illustrated by Leo Politi 

One of impoverished Dofia Amalia’s few 
possessions, a doll, and the faith of her 
young servant, solve their problems at 
Christmas. Ages7toll $3.00 





MISS HAPPINESS AND 
MISS FLOWER 


by RUMER GODDEN 

Illustrated by Jean Primrose 

Nona, homesick in England, responds to a 
very powerful wish of two tiny Japanese 
dolls and in making a home for them she 
makes one for herself. Ages 8 to 10 $3.00 


THE PERIWINKLE STEAMBOAT 

Written and Illustrated by CLAY LANCASTER 
Adventures of Timmy on a vessel that can 
fly as well as sail, and his good company 
of animals and a captain “full of resource 
and sagacity.” Ages 8 toll $2.50 


PETER’S MOOSE 

by HUGHIE CALI 

Illustrated by Robert MacLean 

Peter loves a starving baby moose back to 
life. Fully grown and weighing a ton, his 
troublesome pet finally justifies himself in 
an exciting rescue. Ages8toll $3.00 


THE GAUCHO BOY 

by GEORGE OBLIGADO 

Illustrated by Lilian Obligado 

Nacho, a young Argentinian, and his 
grandfather, are saved from desperation 
by the boy’s friend, a vizcacha (sort of a 
largish chinchilla). Ages 8to12 $2.50 


THE TIGERS OF COMO ZOO 


Written and Illustrated by 

EDYTHE RECORDS WARNER 

Siberian tigers born in captivity have 
slight chance of survival. This is a fascinat- 
ing, detailed account of three cubs’ growth 
to adult tigerhood. Ages8to12 $2.50 


A PRESENT FROM PETROS 


by CLAIRE HUCHET BISHOP 

Illustrated by Dimitris Davis 

When Petros becomes the sole support of 
his family, a young American tourist helps 
so much he gives her a “most beautiful 
and unique” gift. Ages 8to12 $2.50 


A BRAND-NEW UNCLE 


Written and Illustrated by KATE SEREDY 

Bard Smith and his wife, tired of too many 
children, solve their problems by adopting 
a ten-year-old uncle for their grandchil- 
dren! Ages9to12 $3.00 


BECKY’S CHRISTMAS 


Written and Illustrated by TASHA TUDOR 


Delightful details of generations-old pas- 


times and homemade surprises as Becky 
and her family and friends prepare for the 
holiday. Ages 9to1l $3.00 


DESMOND’S FIRST CASE 


by HERBERT BEST 

Illustrated by Ezra Jack Keats 

Desmond, the dog-of-all-breeds, ‘and his 
master, Gus, solve the mystery of the miss- 
ing banker in a small town at county fair 
time. Ages9to12 $2.50 


NORWEGIAN FOLK TALES 

by PETER C. ASBJORNSEN and JORGEN MOE 

Illustrated by Erik Werenskiold and 

Theodor Kittelsen 

Thirty-five stories, newly translated from a 

famous collection, appear for the first time 

in America with the original illustrations. 
Ages9 up $5.00 


CARAVAN FROM TIMBUKTU 

by MIMI COOPER LEVY 

Illustrated by Frederick T. Chapman 

High adventure in North Africa in the 
fourteenth century when Batu sets out 
with 60,000 other Moslems on a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. Ages 10 to 13 $3.00 


SEVEN SIMEONS 


Written and Illustrated by 

BORIS ARTZYBASHEFF 

A reissue of the first N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Children’s Spring Book Festival Award 
(1937). An old Russian tale, exquisitely 
illustrated. Ages 9to13 $3.50 


YOUNG DEPUTY SMITH 


by DALE WHITE 
Illustrated by Charles Geer 
Tired of being big-brothered, runaway 
Willie learns from the Earps and Master- 
sons how fine brothers really are! 

Ages 10to 14 $2.75 


SEARCHERS OF THE SEA: 


Pioneers in Oceanography 

by CHARLES MICHAEL DAUGHERTY 

Illustrated by Don Miller 

Exciting stories of the men who explored 

the world’s oceans to discover shorelines, 

depths, and many forms of marine life. 
Jr. High School Age $3.00 


MARGARET'S STORY 


by AKE HOLMBERG 

Illustrated by Genia Wennerstrom 
When Margaret, an independent teen-ager, 
loses her parents, she insists on making 
her own place in the world. Rich details 
of Stockholm. High School Age $3.00 


ARROW IN THE SUN 


Written and Illustrated by CARL KIDWELL 
After many fierce battles, Prince Netzah 
avenges his father’s death and recaptures 
their lost kingdom. Vivid pictures of pre- 
Aztec Mexico. High School Age $3.50 


THE FIRST 3000 YEARS: 


Ancient Civilizations of the Tigris, 

Euphrates, and Nile River Valleys, and the 

Mediterranean Sea 

Written and Illustrated by c. B. FALLS 

A compact, superlatively readable intro- 

duction to a fascinating segment of “back- 

ground” history. Many fine maps in color. 
High School Age $6.00 


ST. JEROME AND THE LION 


by RUMER GODDEN 

Illustrated by Jean Primrose 

For the delight of everyone, a joyous re- 
telling in verse of the old legend of the 
Saint who taught a lion humility. A beau- 
tiful gift book. All Ages $3.00 


Send for free complete 
146-page illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Avenue e New York 22, N:Y. 





Book Card 
Cover 
Signals 


@ For color coding circula- 
tion cards with date due 


@ For identifying reserve 
book cards 


@ For combination filing of 
reserve notices, binding 
slips or other cards with 
the book card 


New ease, compactness and neatness for book card 
files. No card mutilation or awkward-to-handle 
files, crowded at the top, loose at the bottom. 


All this, and more with Gaylord transparent, 
Mylar* card covers .. . plain or color-coded to suit 
your purpose. Covers that give you exactly the com- 
bination of identification colors or plain protection 


that you want, 
Now in use in many libraries. 


Samples on request. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester film. 


LIGHARY SUPPLIES 


Color blocks as shown above 
are arranged in this order 
left to right: 


No. 1—Blue No. 4—Red 
No. 2—Orange No. 5—Black 
No. 3—Green No. 6—Yellow 


Assortment No. 373 
Book Card Cover Signals 


(100 of a color per box — 
specify color) 
ee $ 4.25 
TP 6 becdensccaee Se 
eee ee 


Transportation Charges Paid 


For Reserve Signals only select 
one of the colors of the code 
— red, fourth position is most 
popular, 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
STOCKTON, CALI. 
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Compulsory Reading 

I read with interest the article by Everett T. 
Moore in the “Intellectual Freedom” depart- 
ment of the July-August issue. It dealt with an 
issue with which I am very deeply concerned. 

As a librarian, I feel obliged to protest all 
acts which smack of bookburning or censorship. 
However, I feel that a distinction must be made 
between censorship and the activities of a group 
to prevent the use of materials as public school 
textbooks, as is the situation in Torrington, Con- 
necticut. 

In our system of compulsory education, re- 
quired courses and required textbooks in the 
public schools, we place the pupil in a situation 
where he must read certain materials. Certainly 
there is a difference between state activity for- 
bidding distribution of certain books (censor- 
ship) and state activity forcing certain books to 
be read. We must especially be alert to this dis- 
tinction, where there is no apparent public pur- 
pose to be served by forcing the reading of cer- 
tain materials rather than some others. 

Certainly we cannot condone the activities of 
pressure groups, or governmental officials, who 
seek to force the withdrawal of a title from pub- 
lic scrutiny. But the removal of a book as a 
textbook is not such a banning since the book 
may still be made available to all who want to 
read it. I do not believe that the Torrington Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People would have objected had the 
book in question been made available for use 
in the library or in the classroom. Neither do I 
believe they would have objected if the book had 
been recommended by the teacher to anyone de- 
siring to read it. But there is a legitimate 
ground for protest by any group where all are 
forced to read anything. 

The most outspoken critics of censorship 
would probably protest just as violently if, in- 
stead of banning Ulysses, or God’s Little Acre, a 
certain segment of the community’s populace 
were forced to read these titles. There is no 
more freedom of choice in the one situation than 
in the other. 

WituiaM B. Scort, librarian 
Worcester County Law Library 
Worcester, Mass. 








ARCHIVE 


PRODUCTION 


HISTORY OF MUSIC DIVISION OF THE 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON GESELLSCHAFT 


Research Period IX 


Johann Sebastian Bach 


Record No.: ARC 3162 - 73 162 (stereo) 
Contents: 


Cantata No. 211 ’’Coffee Cantata” 
Cantata No. 212 ’’Bauernkantate”’ 
Adele Stolte, Soprano - Theo Adam, Bass 
Hans-Joachim Rotzsch, Tenor 
Members of the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra Leipzig 
Conductor: Kurt Thomas 


Research Period XII 


Mannheim and Vienna 


Record No.: ARC 3151 
Contents: 


JOSEPH HAYDN 


Concerto for Horn and Strings 
No. 2 in C major 


Rolf Lind, Horn 
Strings from the NDR 
Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: Christoph Stepp 


Concerto for Trumpet and Orchestra 
in E flat major 


Adolf Scherbaum, Trumpet 
Strings from the NDR 
Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: Christoph Stepp 


JOHANN MELCHIOR MOLTER 


Concerto for Clarinet 
Strings and Continuo in G major 


Jost Miachaels, Clarinet 
Hedwig Bilgram, Harpsichord 
Munich Chamber Orchestra 
Conductor: Hans Stadlmair 


For further information 
and complete catalogue write: 
DECCA DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
445 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Mr. Moore comments: I agree with Mr. Scott 

(. \ U N | T E D that no segment of a community’s populace 
Yj y should be forced to read certain books. The free- 
Ng LY NATION S dom not to read is as implicit in our constitu- 
— tional principles, I assume, as the freedom not to 
worship or not to play golf. But isn’t the position 


of the pupil in school different from that of the 


independent adult? 
Mr. Scott seems to blame our system of com- 


| pulsory education for the fact that a pupil in a 
public school is compelled to read certain mate- 
rials. Rather than blame the system for the very 
fact that a student is required to read what is 
assigned to him, I would think it more important 
to defend the freedom of the teacher to select the 
books he believes his students should be required 
or encouraged to read. 

We would agree, of course, that in some public 


school systems teachers do not enjoy as much 
freedom in this respect as might be desired. In 
this sense, the system would seem to dominate 


the teacher’s freedom. But this is a result of un- 
wise administration, not of the system itself. 
Pressure from interested groups to prevent the 


FOR CATALOGUES AND INFORMATION : ; ; : 

use of certain materials in schools cannot be con- 
ABOUT UN PUBLICATIONS CONTACT doned when it interferes with the teacher’s free- 
YOUR BOOKSHOP OR UNITED NATIONS, dom of action. eee 
SALES SECTION, NEW YORK. 


MAIN INGREDIENT 
OF THIS 

ta 
BOOKMOBILE... 


eS 
LTE 


J 


This transit-type unit for Norfolk, Vir- e Every Gerstenslager Bookmobile is a happy combination 


inia provides 24’ of usable - j ian’ j 
driver's cont. Shad einen. of two elements... the librarian’s own requirements and the 
power steering and automatic trans- company’s ability to incorporate these needs into an efficient 
jae og Fnac i nm ng ao unit. Book capacity, floor planning, crew requirements, heat- 
arrangement, diffused fluorescent ing, lighting, air conditioning and fixtures are all considera- 
Sisal. casted allies toseee tions. Your Gerstenslager representative is prepared to help 
and many other convenience features ae to show you how to get the most for the least 
make this custom Bookmobile out- cost. There’s n ligation—wri i 

standing. Complete details on request. your ae Snes &F Prane Tr Ss eee 


SERSVENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY ¢« WOOSTER, OHIO « CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE - FALL. Reken 


A BEGINNER’S BOOK OF 
SPORTING GUNS AND 
HUNTING 


By Mitton J. SHaprro. A com- 
plete, basic guide for the young 
person. Covers buying a sport- 
ing gun, its care and safe use, 
history of firearms, shooting po- 
sitions, gun clubs. Fully illus- 
trated. October $3.95 


JU-JITSU SELF DEFENSE 
FOR TEEN-AGERS 

The Cliff Freeland System 

By Ropert LICcHELLO. Who 
should learn ju-jitsu, how to 
condition for it, plus explana- 
tions in simple text and clear 
photographs of all the holds 
and special techniques. Cliff 
Freeland is the highest ranking 
non-Asian ju-jitsu expert in the 
world. November $3.95 


THE MANY FACES OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 


By Invinc WERSTEIN. All the 
people, personalities, deeds 
and tragedy that began at Fort 
Sumter and lasted until the day 
Lee surrendered at Appomattox 
are reviewed in this colorful 
and concise history for young 
people. Illustrated with maps. 

October $3.95 


MEN, ROCKETS AND 
SPACE RATS 
Second Revised Edition by 
Lioyp MALLAN. Foreword by 
General T. S. Power, Com- 
mander, Strategic Air Com- 
mand. Includes latest informa- 
tion on Astronaut Shepard’s 
flight, Yuri Gagarin’s flight, 
and the fabulous U. S. Dyna- 
Soar missile. New photo- 
graphs added. 

September $5.95 


WHAT ABOUT TEEN-AGE 
MARRIAGE? 


By JEANNE SAKOL. Foreword 
by Dr. Rebecca Liswood, Exec- 
utive Director, Marriage Coun- 
seling Service of Greater New 
York. A book that discusses 
teen-age marriage and all of its 
implications — emotional, sex- 
ual, spiritual, and financial. Of 
great value to the young people 
themselves and their perplexed 
parents. September $3.00 


Messier 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR’ HIGH 


MONEY MASTERS 

Your Career in Banking 

By Harry Epwarp NEAL. A 
very clear explanation of our 
country’s banking structure and 
the career opportunities it of- 
fers to qualified men and 
romen. Photographs. 

“= Sesaunibes $3.50 


TEEN-AGE NOVELS 
Each, $2.95 


THE HEART-HOLDING 
MOUNTAINS 

By SHrrLey SARGENT. A poign- 
ant story of a young woman on 
the threshold between the ca- 
pricious world of youth and the 


world of mature love that beck- 
ons her. September 


A SECOND LOOK 

FOR AVIS 

By LEE PriestTLEy. When 

Tracy Warren accuses her of 

being a doormat for her family, 

Avis takes a second look at her- 

self and discovers some surpris- 

ing truths that help her to a 

deeper understanding of love. 
September 


STRANGER NO MORE 


By Ints Nose. Returning from 
France to complete her senior 
year in an American high school 
is a bewildering experience for 
Katherine. She longs to be ac- 
cepted in the group, yet resents 
losing her individuality. A Jun- 
ior Literary Guild selection. 
September 


CAREER-ROMANCES 
FOR YOUNG 
MODERNS 
Each, $2.95 


LORNA EVANS: 

SOCIAL WORKER 

By Reca Kramer McCarty. 
A love story on two levels — 
love of humanity and love for 
one man. A tender, moving 
story of a girl dedicated to 
helping others. October 


SANDRA: 

SURGICAL NURSE 

By Patti Stone. Drawing on 
her own nursing experience, the 
author pictures the urgency and 
drama of the operating room as 
she portrays life in a large hos- 
pital. September 


JULIAN MESSNER 


BIOGRAPHIES 
Each, $2.95 
Introducing MESSNER 
CERTIFIED EDITIONS 
Bindings meet textbook stand- 
ards; the sheets are Smythe- 
sewn; the joints are reinforced 
with muslin guards; the coy- 
ers are of Pyroxlin-Impreg- 
nated cloth — washable, color- 
fast, soil resistant — over sturdy 
binder boards. Each, $2.99 net 
All Fall 1961 biographies are 
available in both MESSNER 
CERTIFIED EDITIONS and 

regular cloth editions. 


AMERICA’S FIRST WOMAN 
CHEMIST: Ellen Richards 
By EstHEeR M. Douty 
October 
THE DOCTOR WHO 
SAVED BABIES: 
Ignaz Philipp Semmelweis 
by JosErPuHINE RicH 
September 
THE HANK AARON STORY 
By MixTon J. SHAPIRO 
October 
PLANT EXPLORER: 
David Fairchild 
By Beryt WiLviaMs and Sam- 
UEL EPSTEIN September 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
By MANUEL KomrRoFF 
October 
THE VALIANT VIRGINIAN: 
Stonewall Jackson 


By Fe.ix Sutton October 


Send for a complete catalog 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 
8 West 40 Street, New York 18 





LIBRARY BUREAU'S NEW BRACEBUILT 
STORE UM LT CaS 

me O40 

OR SUSPENDERS, 

T CLYDE. 


If you're a belt-and-suspenders type, you'll 
insist on sway braces for our NEW and 
exclusive Bracebuilt Stacks. But NEW 
thinking, NEW engineering, and NEW 
design have gone into Library Bureau’s 
NEW Bracebuilt Steel Stacks—and the 
result: the Bracebuilt Stack keeps its 
stability and flexibility with or without 
sway braces. You can rely on that—just as 
librarians everywhere have relied on 
Library Bureau for 85 years. 


Our new engineering principles eliminate 
sway, sag, and “walking.” For the details 
of this feature, ask one of our LB repre- 
sentatives. 


New Bracebuilts have a host of other fea- 
tures—less technical, but very important 
to you. Here are some: 


1. Angled Brackets—a new shape, 
exclusive with Library Bureau, and 
incorporating a bumper to prevent 
brackets from overlapping. 


2. Tu-Bar Shelves—provide for new 
lock-tite book supports. These can be 
set to support the books from a sus- 
pended position—or on top of the 
shelves in a conventional manner. Either 
way books always stay upright. eta E memes elent 
SWAY BRACES. LET’S GO FIND 
3. Sloping and flat shelves for periodi- A BOOK ABOUT CHEESE. 
cals—inverted brackets on the flat ¥ 
shelves stay out of the way, keep peri- 
odicals visible and easy to reach. 





There’s more, but who wants to read fine 
print? For all the easy-to-read information 
you want, plus pictures, write today to 
Library Bureau, 


#2, ° ; 72, , SyvstTems Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, 


122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Available for Immediate Shipment 


The Dictionary Catalog 
of the 
HISTORY 
of the 
AMERICAS 
Collection 
of 
The New York Public Library 
Reference Department 


594,000 entries $1280.00 28 volumes 


CoS 


The Dictionary Catalog 
of the Library 
of the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


500,00 entries $1500.00 25 volumes 


Prospectus on Request 


10% additional charge on foreign orders 


G. K. HALL & CO., 97 Oliver St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


A NEW BINDER 
BY MARADOR 


The Alarrin #440 


A new concept in strength and 
simplicity of metal part (patent 
pending) combined with a one-piece 


virgin vinyl front and back cover, 


each with a slip-in vinyl pocket for 


the magazine covers, provides pro- 


tection to the magazine and easy, | 


rapid operation. This new holding } 


bar cannot move, roll or rock. Glass- 
clear plastic is bonded electronically 
—no stitching—no adhesives. Water- 


proof ...Soil-resistant. 


THEY COST SO LITTLE! 


Check the price list and believe what 
you read! They average $1.47 each 
for 14 sizes. You have never seen 
such high quality at such surpris- 


ingly low prices. 
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4 SIZES AVERAGE 
MTLY LESS THAN 


$1.47 


POSTPAID 


ONLY M. anrador 


OFFERS A CHOICE OF 
REGAL +110 


CLEAR, RIGID VINYL COVERS 


050° THICK) POLISHED ON 
BOTH SURFACES. IRREMOVABLE 
SCREWS, LOCKBAR METALS, 3 
COLORS, 6 SIZES. NO RIVETS 
CUSHION BACKS 


CHALLENGER =128 
WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT 
COVER. OPAQUE RIGID BACK 
ALL POLISHED BOTH SURFACES 
LOCKBAR METALS IRREMOVABLE 
SCREWS. 3 COLORS, 6 SIZES 


CHALLENGER +126 
WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT 
COVER. POLISHED BOTH SURFACES 
OPAQUE FLEXIBLE BACK 

LOCKBAR METALS. IRREMOVABLE 
SCREWS. 3 COLORS, 6 SIZES. 

NO RIVETS. BEADED EOGES 


PENNY PINCHER +132 
EXACTLY LIKE =126 EXCEPT 
SNAPOUT METALS ARE USED 
INSTEAD OF LOCKBAR METALS 


AN 
GOL 


MARADOR 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, 


16 OZ. CAN 


175 


EW SOLVENT CLEANER IN AN ATTRACTIVE 
D AND BLUE SPRAY CAN — CONVENIENT — 


FAST — EASY — JUST SPRAY ON AND WIPE OFF 


CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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Boys and girls and 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
McGRAW-HILL books 


Picture Books 
THE HAPPY LION’S QUEST 


By Louise Fario. Illustrated in three colors by Rocer 
Duvorsin. A beautiful picture book reuniting two good 
friends. Ages 4-8. 8 x 10. 32 pages August $2.50% 


THE THREE WISHES 
Illustrated in three colors by Paut Gatpvone. The be 
loved folk tale is given to a new generation of boys and 
girls by the gifted illustrator whose Old Mother Hub 
bard and House That Jack Built, etc. have proven so 
popular. Ages 4-8. 9% x 7¥%. 32 pages. Oct. $2.25% 
THE TALE OF A TURNIP 
By Anrra Hewett. Illustrated in color by Marcery 
Gut. A folk tale about a turnip that grew and grew 
until it took everyone from Grandfather to the tiny 
mouse to pull it up. Ages 4-8. 9% x 7%. 32 pages 
October $2.50% 
ANATOLE OVER PARIS 
By Eve Trrvs. Illustrated in three colors by Paut 
Gatpone. Anatole finds a giant kite and a sudden wind 
sends him and all his six charming children soaring 
through the sky of their beloved city. Ages 4-8. 74% x 
September $2.50 


The Middle Group 
CHRISTMAS TREES AND HOW THEY GROW 


By Gren O. Brovecu. Illustrated in three colors by 
JEANNE Benopickx. All about the different kinds of trees 
we have at Christmas. Ages 6-10. 7% x 97%. 48 pages 


October $2.50: 
BECKY’S ISLAND 
By Evisaperu Ociivie. An actual event in Maine his 
tory is the basis for this engrossing romance of a young 
girl and a neglected Down East island. Ages 12-16 up 
5¥% x 8. 160 pages October $3.00 


LIGHT ALL AROUND 

By Tiruir S. Pine and Joseru Levine. Illustrated in 
two colors by Bernice Myers. This sixth in the au 
thors’ series of successful young science books answers 
questions about light everywhere, day and night. Ages 
7-11. 64% x 8%. 48 pages August $2.50: 


DANNY DUNN AND THE FOSSIL CAVE 

By Jay WittiaMs and RaymMonp Asrasukin. Illustrated 
by Brinton Turkie. Danny stumbles on the entrance 
to a cave and sets off a chain reaction of fun. Ages 8-12 
53% x 8. 144 pages. September $2.95 


THE SHORT GUARD 

By C. P. and O. B. Jackson. Illustrated by Roser 
HeENNEBERGER. An action-packed story about a short 
boy who shows what he can contribute to a basketball 
game. Ages 12-16. 5% x 8. 160 pp. September $2.75 


9%. 32 pages 


go hand in hand 


MIGHTY MO: 

The Story of an African Elephant 

By Jocetyn ArunpeEL. Illustrated by Westey Dennis. 
The popular author-artist team returns to the scene of 
their earlier success, Simba of the White Mane, to tell 
this powerful story of a young boy’s love for the free 
wild animals, a girl’s fear of them, and of a great ele 
phant who roamed this country. Ages 8-12. 6x9. 128 
pages. September $3.00 


LA VIEILLE FEMME ET SON COCHON 

LA VIEJA Y SU CERDO 

The Old Woman and Her Pig in French and Spanish 
editions. Illustrated in three colors and black-and-white 
by Paut Garpone. Line for line translations with pho 
netic pronunciation by Dr. Mary Finocchiaro, Associate 
Professor of Education and Director of the Foreign 
Language Institute, Hunter College. 976 x 7%. 32 
pages. September $2.50 each 


HAND IN HAND 

Based on the prize-winning motion picture, this is the 
deeply moving story of an adventuresome pair of chil- 
dren who challenge the barriers society has set up be 
tween their faiths. Photographs. All ages. Oct. $2.50 


Teenages 


THIS CROWDED PLANET 

By Marcaret O. Hype. Illustrated by Mitprep WALT 
rip. Ways in which men hope to win the race between 
people and resources. 5% x 8. 160 pages. Sept. $3.00 


GUIDE TO ROCKETS, 

MISSILES AND SATELLITES 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 

By Homer E. Newe t. Illustrated with photographs 
and diagrams. 65% x 934. 80 pages. October $3.50 


CARBON 14 AND OTHER SCIENCE 
METHODS THAT DATE THE PAST 

By Lynn and Gray Poo e. Illustrated by P. A. Hutcu 
ison. How modern science is rewriting the timetable of 
history. 53% x 8. 160 pages. September $3.00 


EXPLORING THE SEACOAST 

By Joun and Jane Greverus Perry. Illustrated by 
STEPHEN Krart. A voyage around the seacoasts of our 
country. 5% x 8. 192 pages. October $3.50 


COMPUTERS: 

From Sand Table to Electronic Brain 

By ALan Vorwatp and Frank Crark. Illustrated by 
Frank Atotse. The history and development of com- 
puters through the ages, and how to build various 
kinds at home. 5% x 8. 160 pages October $3.25 


WHEN LOVE SPEAKS 


By Amevi, EvrzapetH Watpen. A girl's first taste of 
professional theatre. 5% x8. 192 pages. Oct. $3.00 


EXPRESS TO THE STARS: Rockets in Action 

By Homer E. Newe t. Illustrated by Gustav Scnrort- 
rer. A comprehensive picture of modern rocketry. 
Adult and teenagers. 5% x 8. 320 pp. October $5.95 


* Special library edition available. Prices and publication dates tentative. 
Send for illustrated catalog. Recommended science and social science lists available. 
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Mera (SEE ALSO LAST MONTH'S MEMO TO MEMBERS) ON PHOTOCOPYING BY LIBRARIES. im mis 
REPORT TO THE 278 CONFERENCE OF THE IMTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR DOCUMENTATION 
(oateo Aueust 15, 1961), Verwer W. CLAPP REVIEWS HIGHLIGHTS OF DEVELOPMENTS IN 
DOCUMENTATION Im THE Unites STATES since Juty, 1960. His SECTION ON COPYRIGHT 
REVIEWS THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE JOINT LiBRaRies CommiTTEee ow Fair Use tn 
PHoTocePYinG APPROVED BY ALA at 1T8 1961 Annual CONFERENCE AND ADDS THE FOLLOW- 


ING SIGMIFICANT IMFORMATION: 


"MEANWHILE, THE COPYRIGHT OFFICE HAS CONCLUDED STUDIES LOOKING TO THE 
REVISION OF THE U.S. CoPpYriGuT ACT IM WHICH IT HAS BEEN ENGAGED FOR MORE 
THAN FIVE YEARS ANO HAS SUBMITTED A REPORT TO CONGRESS WHICH WAS PRINTED 
im Jucy 1961 ey tee House eF REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
UNDER THE TITLE CoprricuT Law Revision. THE REPORT WAS SEVERAL RECOMMENDA- 
TIOMS AFFECTING LIBRARIES AND DOCUMENTATION; PRINCIPAL AMONG THESE ARE ITS 
RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING PHOTOCOPYING BY LIBRARIES. THESE ARE THAT A 
LIBRARY, WHOSE COLLECTIONS ARE AVAILABLE T® THE PUBLIC WITHOUT CHARGE, 
SHOULO SE PERMITTED TO SUPPLY A SINGLE PHOTOCOPY OF ONE ARTICLE IM ANY 
ISSUE OF A PERIODICAL, OR OF A REASONABLE PART OF ANY OTHER PUBLICATION 
1m ITS COLLECTIONS, T@ AN APPLICANT WHO STATES IM WRITING THAT HE NEEDS AMD 
WILL USE THE PHOTOCOPY SOLELY FOR HIS OWN RESEARCH; @R A GINGLE COPY OF AN 
ENTIRE PUBLICATION WHEN THE APPLICANT, STATES IM WRITING, AND THE LIBRARY 15 
MOT OTHERWISE INFORMED, THAT A COPY 1S NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE PUBLISHER; 
PROVIDED THAT, WHEN THE WORK BEARS A COPYRIGHT NOTICE, THE LIBRARY BE RE- 
QUIRED T@ AFFIX TO THE PHOTOCOPY A WARNING THAT THE MATERIAL APPEARS TO BE 


cePYRiguTeo."” 
Twe AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION HAS RECEIVED A Grant oF $875,000 Frem 


THE SEALANTIC Fumo, TNC. FOR A LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM TO BENEFIT THE 
ACCREDITED MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THE@LOGICAL SCHOOLS IM THE 
UnttTeo STATES AND CANADA. A PRIMARY OBJECTIVE OF THE GRANT 18 TO STRENGTHEN 
BOOK COLLECTIONS. EACH INSTITUTION WILL SE CHALLENGED TO MATCH, GELLAR FOR 
O@LLAR, GRANTS UP TO A MAXIMUM OF $3,000 PER YEAR FOR THE NEXT THREE YEARS, Te 
SE USED T@ BUY BOOKS OVER AND ABOVE THE INSTITUTION'S PRESENT BOOK BUDGET. A 
SELECT NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS THAT DEMONSTRATE THE GREATEST CREATIVITY IM THE 
PLANNING AND RELATIVE IMPROVEMENT @F THEIR LIBRARY PROGRAMS WILL BSE ELIGIBLE 
FOR AM ADDITIONAL Twe YEARS’ GRANT. EACH OF THESE LATTER INSTITUTIONS WILL 
RECEIVE TWO BOLLARS FOR EACH ONE DOLLAR IT SPENDS BEYOND ITS PRESENT BOOK 
BUDGET, UP Te a MAximum oF $6,000 a YEAR FROM THE GRANT. AS A RESULT OF THE 
PROGRAM A LIBRARY IM THIS CATEGORY MAY INCREASE ITS BOOK BUDGET BY A TOTAL OF 
$36,000. IF USES TO THE MAXIMUM THE PROGRAM WILL RAISE OVER ONE AND ONE-NALF 
MELLI@NM O@LLARS IN NEW MONEY FOR THE PURCHASE OF BOOKS. PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN THEQLOGICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, WHICH 18 AFFILIATED witw ALA, 1s 
Commouty C. Gamece, JR., Union THeotrocicat Seminary, Ricumono, Vireimta; CHair- 
MAN OF THE Association's Lisrary DeveLtorpment Program 18 Ravmono P. Morris, Li* 
BRARLAM OF THE Yate University Divimsty Scnoor. 


Twe HEADQUARTERS Starr AND HER MANY FRIENDS HAVE BEEN SADDENED BY THE DEATH On 
Aveustr 25, 1961, or Mrs. FRANCES FROMMNERZ, A MEMBER OF TWE BOOKLIST STAFF 
since Marcn 1, 1956. 


ALA COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS ARE NOW APPROVED, FOR THE YEAR FOLLOWING, AT THE Mio- 
WINTER MEETING. THIS WILL MAKE POSSIBLE, BEGINNING NEXT YEAR, PUBLICATION OF 
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THE ORGANIZATION ANO INFORMATION ISSUE OF THE ALA BULLETIN EARLIER THAN 
DECEMBER. FOR YOUR IMMEDIATE INFORMATION, THE PRESIDENTS OF DIVISIONS FOR 
1961-62 are Listeo iN THE Decemser 1960 ALA BULLETIN AS THE PRESIDENTS-ELECT. 
CHAtRMEN OF ALA committees For 1961-62 are as FOLLOWS: COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITA- 
TION, Neat Hartow; ALA COMMITTEE TO THE ATPI, Presiovent Morton; ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE TO ANKARA INSTITUTE OF LIBRARIANSHIP, Frora B. Luoinatom; COMMITTEE ON 
APPOINTMENTS, Presitoent Erect Bryan; AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE, Irvine LieseRrman; 
AWARDS COMMITTEE, Grace P. Stocum; ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR LIBRARY OF THE 

FUTURE CENTURY 21, Irvinc Lieeerman; CONFERENCE PROGRAM COMMITTEE, Presioent 
Morton; CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE, Howaro Rovetstao; COUNCIL NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE, Rosert Vosper; EDITORIAL COMMITTEE, Mary Herew Mawar; ELECTION COM- 
MITTEE, Eowaro G. Straste; HEADQUARTERS BUILDING COMMITTEE, Gertauoe E. 
Gscwerore; INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE, Arcuwre Le MeNeat; INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE, Rayrwaro C. Swank; SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON INTER-RELATED 
LIBRARY SERVICE TO STUDENTS, Watter Branm; MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE; Rosert 
Tatmaoee; NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE, Prestoent Morton; ALA NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE, Eowim Castacwa; COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION, Katwarine Latcn; PROGRAM 
EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE, Mrs. Frances Lanoer Spain; COMMITTEE ON ALA 
PUBLISHING, Caruyvre Frarev; RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, Stoney 8B. Smitw; SUBSCRIPTION 
BOOKS COMMITTEE, Curistiwe Le. Ree. ALA=-AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL JOINT 
COMMITTEE, Presioent Mortom (ALA croup); ALA=CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION JOINT 
COMMITTEE, Leon Carwovsxy; ALA-CHILDREN'S BOOK COUNCIL JOINT COMMITTEE, To se 
ELECTED BY THE JOINT Committee; ALA=-NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE, Anwe HauGaaRd. APPOINTMENTS HAVE NOT YET BEEN MADE TO THE NEW LEGISLATION 
CommiTTee awo Joint Committee oF ALA ano THE CaTHoLICc LiBRaRY ASSOCIATION 
ESTABLISHED BY CouNCcIL IN CLEVELAND. 


THE NEWLY AMENDED CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS, WHICH WILL APPEAR IN THE DECEMBER 
ALA BULLETIN, HAS BEEN OUPLICATED FOR THE CouNCIL MinuTES AND 1S NOW AVAILABLE 
TO ANY MEMBER DESIRING A COPY. 


Twe Jucta WRIGHT MERRILL AwaRO FOR ANNUAL LIBRARY REPORTS WAS ESTABLISHED BY THE 
CANADIAN LEBRARY ASSOCIATION aT #tTS 1961 Annuat CONFERENCE. THIS MEMORIAL 
TESTIFIES TO THE WIDE RECOGNITION ATTAINED BY Miss MERRILL, WHO DIED ON 
Fesruary 5 OF THIS YEAR, FOR MER WORK WITH PUBLIC LIBRARIES 1 OHIO AND WITH 
ALA. THE AWARD 1S GIVEN FOR THE IMAGINATIVE PRESENTATION OF A LIBRARY'S ANNUAL 
WORK AND 1S OPEN FOR COMPETITION AMONG LIBRARIES IN CANADA OF ALL SIZES. 


Drie (eg h 


Davio H.CiiFr 
Septemser 18, 1961 Executive Director 


ALA Conferences: Miami Beach, June 17-23, 1962; Chicago (tentative), July 14— 

20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, 

July 3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—-July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chi- 
cago: Jan. 29-Feb. 3, 1962; Jan. 28—-Feb. 2, 1963. 
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COMPO 


shelves put 
a a 
twice the books 1n__ rzmizrznsement of standard siz books on 


sible as the shelf slides out from the stack. No 


your present SPACE inttimesavingteaue 


HERE'S HOW COMPO WORKS: This isthe 


The simplest, most economical way to gain more space in a library is by in- 
stalling Hamilton’s unique compo book shelves. Without adding a single 
square inch of floor space, Hamilton compo stacks give you at least twice as 
much storage capacity as ordinary shelving. They put everything out where 
it is accessible, handle all types of books, records, films, charts and periodicals 
all without clutter. 

You simply slide the compo shelf out—all books are available instantly. When 
not in use, the compo shelf slides back into the stack éut of the way. 


Write today for full information on the compo book shelves. 


St cerreztLl [Ors 
PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC FURNITURE 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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fall list PREVIEW 
“for 1961... 


REGNERY 


REVOLT ON THE CAMPUS 
by M. Stanton Evans 


The conservative movement on the campus is now on the 
offensive; it is articulate, resourceful and aggressive. In his 
book M. Stanton Evans, editor of the Indianapolis News, 
illustrates not only the scope and power of the conservative 
movement among young people, but discusses the high intel- 
lectual quality of the students and other young people partici- 


pating in it. October 29 $4.50 


CHECK-OFF: 


Labor Bosses and Working Men 
by Jameson G. Campaigne 
author of American Might and Soviet Myth 


The 1961 “forgotten man” in the U. S. is the labor union 
member who, via the compulsory check-off has become the 
unwilling or willing pawn of labor barons like Reuther and 
Hoffa. He has been forced to surrender his political, economic 
and human rights to a union monopoly which was originally 
established to protect these same rights from industrial monop- 
olies. CHECK-OFF traces the development of this loss of 
freedom and dignity of the American workingman from the 
records of the 1960 McLellan Committee. November 27 $4.95 


THE TUNTSA 

by Teppo Turen and Elizabeth McCabe 

In August, 1946 a thirty foot sailboat slipped quietly out of 
Helsinki Harbor. On board were six men and three women. 
The TUNTSA, a reconditioned ketch, had never been designed 
for ocean sailing and, except for one man, none of those aboard 
had ever before set foot on a boat. Without sufficient food to 
reach their destination, with only the barest necessities in 
equipment, this small group of Finns was nevertheless deter- 
mined to reach America and the realization of their dream — 
freedom. Thus began one of the most perilously exciting ocean 
voyages in modern maritime history. October 16 $5.95 


PROSPERITY THROUGH FREEDOM 


by Lawrence Fertig 


How does free enterprise actually compare with 
the supposed efficiency of monolithic statism? 


Lawrence Fertig, successful businessman, dis- 
tinguished columnist, examines the author- 
ity of those who teach that “the right of a 
man to engage in business for himself is not a 
basic freedom.” These are the men who claim 
that individual freedom is doomed because of 
its inefhciency. Mr. Fertig proves that the 
opposite is true. This book is a tocsin of affir- 
mation for all who believe in freedom 


November 27 $3.95 


IN DEFENSE OF FREEDOM: 


A Conservative Credo 
by Frank S. Meyer 


Basing himself upon the great tradition of 
Western civilization, Mr. Meyer examines the 
tension between freedom and order which 
exists in all societies. He maintains that both 
the prevalent Liberalism of the 20th Century 
and the so-called New Conservatism have 
greatly overstressed order, with the result that 
the claims of society and the state are pre- 
sented as possessing a moral value that dwarfs 
the individual person and tends to justify the 
repression of his liberties. 


January 29 $5.00 


fmy REGNERY (> 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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ALA 
Publishing 
Meets 
the needs 


of the 
Profession 


Publishing Dept. 


American 
Library 
Association 
Chicago 11 


PATTERNS IN READING, 2d Edition 


Designed to satisfy the search of young people for another in- 
teresting book like the one just read. More than 1600 titles, 
with brief and arresting annotations directed to the young 
adult reader, are arranged in 75 areas of special appeal to 
them. A unique reading guide to.maintain and expand the 
reading interests of young people. Author and title index. 
By Jean C. Roos. 

Coming in November Price to be announced 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARY SURVEYS 1938-1952 

ACRL Monograph 25 

Re-examines twelve previously surveyed college and uni 
versity libraries to determine the effectiveness of such sur- 
veys. Data gathered through questionnaires, correspondence 
and personal interviews with the directors of these libraries 
establishes what progress has been made in the implementa- 
tion of the surveyors’ recommendations. Bibliography and 


tables. By E. Walfred Erickson. 
September 1961 $3.25 


SCIENTISTS’ APPROACHES TO INFORMATION 
ACRL Monograph 24 


Studies the organization and retrieval of information in an ex- 
amination of the three approaches—current, everyday, and 
exhaustive of the scientist to information. This report reveals 
the effectiveness of available reference and bibliographical 
resources 2nd suggests new tools. By Melvin J. Voigt. 


June 1961 $2.50 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES, 2d Edition 


Indexes the contents of nearly 1000 in print trade and text 
books under subject headings geared to today’s curriculum 
and classroom needs for kindergarten through grade three. 
Gives independent and read aloud levels and indicates fiction 
and non-fiction. By Mary K. Eakin and Eleanor Merritt. 


May 1961 $4.50 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 

REVIEWS: 1956-1960 

Reprints in one volume, these detailed, evaluative reviews of 
99 new, important and usually costly reference works and 
encyclopedias. Originally published in The Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, the reviews clearly state whether or 


not purchase is recommended. 
March 1961 $5.00 


A copy of our complete Publishing Department catalog, 
ALA Books and Pamphlets 1961, is yours for the asking. 
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by Everett T. Moore 


TROPIC OF CANCER 
THE FIRST THREE MONTHS 

Publication of Henry Miller’s Tropic of Cancer 
here last June, 27 years after its first publica- 
tion in Paris, has presented the United States 
with yet another severe test of its principles of 
freedom of expression and freedom of the press. 
The intervening months have brought some sur- 
prising- reactions as well as some that were ex- 
pected. Chief among the surprises, perhaps, was 
that the United States Post Office, after banning 
the book from the mails early in June, and 
charging that it was “obscene, lewd, lascivious, 
indecent, and filthy in content,” dismissed its own 
complaint four days later. The hearing examiner 
of the Post Office said that essentially the same 
issues were before the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of New York in 
another case still pending. 

This was a reference to one of two suits that 
were then before New York courts, resulting 
from an attempt by Mrs. Dorothy Upham of New 
York, last October, to import a copy of the Paris 
edition of Tropic of Cancer. The Collector of 
Customs at International Airport in New York 
had seized the book, and also Miller’s Tropic of 
Capricorn and Plexus, when she debarked from 
a flight from Paris, and she had brought suit to 
restrain the collector from interfering with its 
importation, and to recover her copy. 

Later in June, Federal Judge Thomas G. Mur- 
phy of New York dismissed one of the actions, 
ruling that questions of obscenity and the con- 
stitutionality of the Tariff Act of 1930 could be 
determined in Brooklyn Federal Court, whose 
jurisdiction encompasses the airport, for the 
other suit had been filed there. 

The book was still on trial, therefore, if such 
a legal action can be so interpreted. Assistant 
United States Attorney General Robert S. Ward 
pointed out that Tropic of Cancer had been de- 
clared obscene by a United States District Court 
in the Northern District of California in 1951, 
and that this decision had been upheld by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit, in San Francisco. 

In dismissing the suit in New York, Judge 
Murphy did not rule on the book’s obscenity. He 


said he had read it. and had applied the stand- 
ard set down by the Supreme Court, “whether to 
the average person, applying contemporary com- 
munity standards, the dominant theme of the ma- 
terial taken as a whole appeals to the prurient 
interest.” He said, “At least we tried impartially 
to apply that test, and in our opinion the book 


was not obscene.” 

He then added, “It is nauseating and repulsive 
in part. That is only our opinion, however. We 
cannot say so as a matter of law. Applying the 
test we think that reasonable men might differ 
on the ultimate question.” 

Early in August the Department of Justice re- 
moved its long-standing ban on the importation 
of the book. It authorized the United States At- 
torney in the Eastern District to rescind last Oc- 
tober’s seizure of the three Miller books, be- 
cause it had been decided the books were not 
obscene according to the Supreme Court’s 1957 
ruling on obscenity. 

Pending disposition of the suit in Brooklyn, 
however, any traveler flying into International 
Airport with a copy of Tropic of Cancer was 
subject to its being seized by Customs officials. 
But he could walk over to the airport bookstore 
and buy a copy of the Grove Press edition pub- 
lished in the United States. 

If it was surprising that no conclusive general 
action had been brought in the United States to 
bar the sale or transportation of Tropic of Can- 
cer, the initial action of Edward J. McCormack, 
Jr., Attorney General of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, was not. He described the book 
as “repulsive, degrading, demoralizing, senseless, 
horrid, utterly vulgar, incoherent, disgusting,” 
and asked the state’s Obscene Literature Control 
Commission for a recommendation. 

The commission voted unanimously on July 20 
to recommend that the Attorney General take 
court action to ban the book in Massachusetts. 
This was the first time in the commission’s three- 
year history that it had opposed distribution of a 
book considered pornographic. Opposing the ban 
were William P. Homans, attorney of the Massa- 
chusetts Civil Liberties Union, and Ervin J. 
Gaines, chairman of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee of the Massachusetts Library Asso- 
ciation—both of them basing their objection on 
the principles of freedom of expression and of 
the press. 

“The most common argument used against 
works like Mr. Miller’s,” said Mr. Gaines, “is 
that they corrupt the young. Are then grown 
men and women to be deprived of what may be 
unfit for youth? Thoughtful men who respect 
freedom are unwilling to relinquish the right of 
decision in these matters to others. . . .” 





“In opposing the suppression of Tropic of Can- 
cer,” Mr. Gaines said, “the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Association does not pass judgment on the 
value of the book, nor does it advocate its inclu- 
sion in library collections. The association de- 
clares only that it stands for individual freedom 
of choice.” 

In Dallas, Texas, on August 15, Tropic of Can- 
cer was banned under the state’s new antiobscen- 
ity law. Detectives of the police department’s 
special service bureau visited downtown book- 
stores to issue warnings that sale of the book 
would have to stop. The chief of police person- 
ally condemned the book for its “crude, vile, in- 
decent language.” 

Librarians who had not had occasion to read 
Tropic of Cancer during its not-wanted-here pe- 
riod were perhaps not well prepared to say what 
they intended to do about it, now that it could 
be acquired legally. Reading the reviews, they 
could find opinions ranging from that of Harry 
T. Moore, in the New York Times Book Review, 
who wrote that “Miller projects with gusto some 
of the great comic scenes of modern literature,” 
and that he is “an authentic, a significant author 
whose ripest work has been too long forbidden 
in his homeland”—to that of Time’s reviewer 
who said, “Cancer is a very dirty book in- 
deed . . .” and that “Miller in Cancer proposes 
a new world based on ‘the omphalos’ (navel) as 
against an ‘abstract idea nailed to a cross.’ De- 
spite the truly epic flow of obscene language, 
which becomes first dull and then comical, the 
book’s real shock value is not moral but intel- 
lectual: what is baffling is not the sex but the 
snake oil it is cooked in.” 

Karl Shapiro, in his Introduction to the Grove 
edition of Tropic of Cancer, calls Miller “the 
greatest living author.” Ben Ray Redman, writ- 
ing in the Saturday Review, thought this could 
be proved or disproved only with time. “Cer- 
tainly he is one of the most remarkable, most 
truly original authors of this or any age. He is a 
word-master whose range, so far as I know, is 
unique in breadth and depth. All the ugliness 
and much of the beauty of the world, all the evil 
and much of the good, lie within his understand- 
ing and expressive grasp. Miller can be aston- 
ishing, enchanting, and revolting.” 

Life, lately a reviewer of books (in hit-and- 
run single paragraphs), gave the word to its 
6,726,796 readers: “Tropic will be defended by 
critics as an explosive corrosive Whitmanesque 
masterpiece (which it is) and attacked as an un- 
bridled obscenity (which it is). It will probably 
sell a million. On Tropic’s literary merit? Guess 
again.” 

Except for a few scattered reports in the press, 
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there was little news about what policies individ- 
ual libraries across the country would follow in 
buying the book. 

There was evidence that many public librar- 
ians were moving cautiously, not wanting to be 
in a position of having purchased a book that 
might be declared obscene by the courts. 

In Massachusetts, where the issue was coming 
out into the open, John A. Humphry, director 
of the Springfield Public Library, told the 
Springfield News that his library did not have 
the book and that even if there were a demand 
for it he doubted if he would purchase it for the 
library. Because the library is open to young 
readers, he said, it would not be possible to make 
Miller’s books available. 

Before publication of the Grove edition the 
Baltimore Sun had asked the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library what it planned to do and was told that 
as in the case of all books Pratt buys, a member 
of the staff, or several members, would read the 
work and make a recommendation about buying 
it. The book was later purchased. 

In Syracuse, New York, Wayne Yenawine, di- 
rector of the Syracuse University Libraries, told 
the Post-Standard that the university had not, as 
of publication date, acquired Tropic of Cancer 
but might if some member of the faculty recom- 
mended it in connection with a course being 
taught. He said that to his knowledge-the uni- 
versity library had no special interest in the book. 

Henry Miller himself had his say about cen- 
sorship of his book in his essay, “Obscenity and 
the Law of Reflection,” published in 1944 and 
recently reissued in this country by New Direc- 
tions in its paperback edition of Remember to 
Remember. “It is a book,” he said, “which ap- 
peals especially to young people and which, 
from all that I gather directly and indirectly, not 
only does not ruin their lives, but increases their 
morale. The book is a living proof that censor- 
ship defeats itself. It also proves once again that 
the only ones who may be said to be protected 
by censorship are the censors themselves, and 
this only because of a law of nature known to all 
who over-indulge. . . . Certainly all attempts to 
regulate the traffic in obscene books, just as all 
attempts to regulate the traffic in drugs or pros- 
titution, are doomed to failure wherever civiliza- 
tion rears its head.” 

In his apologia for Miller and the Tropic of 
Cancer, Karl Shapiro says he believes, “like 
other Millerites,” that Miller is “one of the few 
healthy Americans alive today; further, that the 
circulation of his books would do more to wipe 
out the obscenities of Broadway, Hollywood, and 
Madison Avenue than a full-scale social revolu- 
tion.” eee 
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YOUNG ABULTS 


Autobiography 


GLOW OF CANDLELIGHT: 
The Story of Patricia Murphy 


by Patricia Murphy 
Illus. 256 pp. November $3.95 


Health 


DEBBIE DRAKE’S EASY WAY TO A 
PERFECT FIGURE AND 
GLOWING HEALTH 


by Debbie Drake 
Illus. 224 pp. November $4.95 


History 


THE EPIC OF MAN 
by Editors of LIFE 
Illus. 308 pp. November $13.50* 
MIRROR OF WAR: 
The Washington Star 
Reports the Civil War 
Edited by John W. Stepp and I. William Hill 
Illus. 320 pp. November $12.50 
TRAGIC ISLAND: 
How Communism Came To Cuba 


by Irving P. Pflaum 
Illus. 192 pp. Ready $3.95 


Humor 
GRANDFATHER WAS A TROUT 
by John Bailey, illus. by George Wolfe 
128 pp. October $3.50 
S ports 
BEN MARTIN’S FLEXIBLE T OFFENSE 


by Ben Martin 
Illus. 224 pp. November $5.65 


e 


Sports 


CHAMPIONSHIP BASKETBALL 
WITH JACK GARDNER 
by Jack Gardner 
Illus. 224 pp. October $5.35 
COMPLETE BOOK OF 
MODERN HANDGUNNING 
by Jeff Cooper and Editors of GUNS AND AMMO 
Illus. 192 pp. October $7.50 
SECRETS OF A PERFECT GOLF SWING 
by Phil Galvano 
Illus. 160 pp. October $3.95 
SKYDIVING: 


The Art and Science of 
Sport Parachuting 


by Bud Sellick 
Illus. 256 pp. Ready $5.95 


THE WINNING TOUCH IN GOLF: 


A Psychological Approach 


by Peter G. Cranford 
Illus. 224 pp. November $7.50 


Teenage 


ALL ABOUT GIRLS 


by Jon Whitcomb 
Illus. 256 pp. Ready $4.95 


THE COOL BOOK 


by Art Unger, illus. by Christiane Cassan 
160 pp. November $3.95 


Travel 


THE CALIFORNIA I LOVE 
by Leo Carrillo 
Illus. 288 pp. October $7.50 


THIS IS ALASKA 


by Harry Kursh 
Illus. 256pp. Ready $5.95 


*special pre-holiday offer, order by December 23, $11.50 


Order from Library Service Department, P. O. Box 500 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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SJOSTROM USA 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
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by John G. Lorenz 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT INSTITUTE 


The Graduate School of Library Science of the 
University of Illinois and the Library Services 
Branch of the U.S. Office of Education, in coop- 
eration with the University Extention Division, 
will hold a special three-day invitational insti- 
tute on “The Impact of the LSA—Progress and 
Potential,” to be held November 5-8, 1961, at 
Allerton Park, Monticello, Illinois. The institute 
will center not only on past accomplishments and 
the present situation but also—and more impor- 
tantly—on the problems and programs for the 
years ahead. 

Registration is limited to members of the state 
agency staffs or personnel directly connected with 
LSA activities and the staff of the Library Serv- 
ices Branch. It is expected that each state agency 
will be represented by two registrants, one of 
whom will be the head of the agency or his des- 
ignated representative. The informal setting of 
the Allerton Park estate, a university facility, 
will furnish an opportunity for those most di- 
rectly involved in the programs under LSA at 
both state and national level to meet together, 
examine intensively, compare, and discuss their 
common purposes, progress, problems, and plans 
for the future. 

Emphasis will be placed on the Library Serv- 
ices Act program from the national and the state 
and local points of view. Development of library 
systems, studies, and surveys, and new directions 
under LSA—all will be considered. Lowell A. 
Martin will be keynote speaker. Other speakers 
include Ralph Blasingame, Jr., Germaine Kret- 
tek, Mrs. Carma R. Leigh, John G. Lorenz, 
Roger H. McDonough, Phillip Monypenny, S. 
Gilbert Prentice, and Hannis S. Smith. 


THE STATE AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The Council of Chief State School Officers 
has published recently a policy statement, Re- 
sponsibilities of State Departments of Education 
for School Library Services. The statement sets 
forth principles, responsibilities, and guidelines 
for the development of services by state depart- 
ments of education to elementary and secondary 


school libraries. It is based on the premise that 
school libraries are an essential part of instruc- 
tion and supports the concept of the school li- 
brary as an instructional materials center. 

The statement was developed by a special com- 
mittee of the Study Commission of the Council 
of Chief State School Officers. The committee 
was composed of nine members of the Study 
Commission representing eight departments of 
education, and in addition, three state school li- 
brary supervisors, Mrs. Georgia Rankin Cole, 
Indiana; Nancy Jane Day, South Carolina; and 
Mae Graham, Maryland. Mary Helen Mahar, Li- 
brary Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education, 
served as consultant to the committee. 

Copies of the policy statement are available 
from the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Single copies: 35¢ prepaid. Quantity rates: 10—- 
99 copies, 30¢ each; 100 or more copies, 25¢ 
each. 

LIBRARY RESEARCH CENTER 


To help fill the need for more research on 
public library development, a Library Research 
Center is being established at the University of 
Illinois. This center, which will be devoted to re- 
search in the field of public library service, will 
concentrate on such representative problems as 
the establishment of public library service in 
areas hitherto unserved, and the techniques of 
extending and improving existing services; re- 
gional, state-wide, and interstate cooperation 
among libraries; and the financial support of 
public libraries. 

Mary Lee Bundy will supervise this research 
project. The original proposal suggests an ad- 
visory board compesed of the head of the par- 
ticipating state library extension agencies, or his 
designated representative, from Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. It is anticipated that financial sup- 
port of the center will be principally derived 
from funds under state plans of the eight par- 
ticipating states under the Library Services Act. 
The Illinois State Library has already allocated 
funds for the center. 

It is expected that results will provide a solid 
body of research, published and made available 
to the profession. A basic research method which 
is being investigated is the establishment of a 
panel of libraries on a regional or national basis, 
which will agree to supply data regularly. 


FILMS FOR LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


Two new films have been produced under LSA 
state plans. The Day the Books Went Blank is a 
27-minute, sound, color, 16mm film and a prime 
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example of interstate cooperation. The film rep- 
resents the results of plans and work begun in 
1958 by the six New England states to point up 
the importance of the public library as an edu- 
cational institution worthy of strong support by 
New England residents. The emphasis is on good 
public library service and the importance of 
keeping the general public informed on methods 
of achieving and maintaining a high level of 
service through cooperation among libraties. Al- 
though made with the New England situation in 
mind, the theme has been so developed that the 
film will also be useful to states outside of this 
region. 

Each New England state library 
agency signed a separate but identical contract 
for the production and financing of the film with 
the Dephoure Studios, Inc. Prints are available 
from this studio, located at 782 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass., at a cost of $145 F.O.B. 
Boston. Although it has been shown in New Eng 
land during the past months, an official “pre- 
miére” is scheduled for the meeting of the New 
England Library Association in October. 

The Open Door, a 27-minute, sound, color, 
16mm film made under South Dakota’s state plan 
has as its purpose to “show library development 
in the state, the possibilities for further develop- 
and services available from the State Li- 


extension 


ment, 


brary.” The producer, Max Howe Productions, 
Rapid City, S.D., has been requested to show 
The Open Door at the San Francisco Film Fes- 
tival. 

REPRINTS AVAILABLE 

The progress report article, “The Library 
Services Act After Four Years” (June 1961 ALA 
Bulletin), has been reprinted and copies are 
available from the Library Services Branch, Of- 
fice of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 
Trustees of libraries and government officials ac- 
tively connected with state plans under LSA may 
be particularly interested in this article. 

Also available from the Library Services 
Branch are reprints of “Public Library Stand- 
ards—Their Development and Use” by Rose 
Vainstein (Fall 1960 Mountain Plains Library 
Quarterly) and reprints of “The Role of the 
Public Library in Education for the Aging” by 
Rose Vainstein (May 1960 Adult Leadership). 

The paper, “How Do the Public Library and 
the School Library Supplement and Complement 
Each Other in Providing Services for Children, 
Youth, and Young Adults,” by Mary Helen Ma- 
har, specialist for school and children’s libraries, 
Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, published in the Proceedings of the Eighth 
Institute on Public Library Management: Public 


NOW YOU CAN SUBSCRIBE 


Modern Maturity is the official publication of the 
300,000 member American Association of Retired Per- 
sons—a non-profit association dedicated to helping 
America’s Senior Citizens to a more useful and re- 
warding life. 


Modern Maturity is a bi-monthly magazine with 56 

pages devoted exclusively to the interests of older 

BONS. 

@ Such as current, helpful information on subjects of 
health, finances, hobbies, housing and legislation. 

@ Many pages of delightful, scenic, full-color photo- 
graphs reproduced by exclusive lithography. 

@ Highly entertaining features of reminiscence, jokes 
and poetry. 

For only $2 you get a year’s subscription or for $5 a 

full three year subscription to Modern Maturity and 

the bi-monthly newsletter of the American Association 

of Retired Persons. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED PERSONS 
LIBRARY SECTION 

DUPONT CIRCLE BLDG., SUITE 419 

1346 CONNECTICUT AVE., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


ORDER YOUR LIBRARY'S SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 
Send your check or money order to: 
Write for your FREE sample copy. 
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Library—Public School Relationship (Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Madison 2, Wisconsin, 
1961) has been issued as a separate reprint by 
the Library Services Branch. Copies of this re- 
print can be secured by writing to the Branch. 


AGING 

Cooperation within the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has been evi- 
denced by the reproduction of a series of an- 
notated library photographs in Aging, the 
monthly periodical published by the Special Staff 
on Aging. Gathered by the Library Services 
Branch, Office of Education, and by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the photographs show 
various library programs, services, and special 
facilities available for the older adult. 

Cover photo of the February 1961 Aging 
showed the Okefenokee regional library book- 
mobile stopping at the Baptist Village Home for 
the Aging in Waycross, Georgia. Subsequent 
issues have included views of special facilities 
for ease in using the Dallas and Miami public 
libraries and a photograph of a staff member 
of the Detroit Public Library visiting one of the 
residents at the Arnold Home in Detroit. The 
June 1961 issue features an article and pictures 
on Cleveland’s Live-Long-and-Like-It Library 
Club. 


Subscription price for Aging, which is issued 
“to share and exchange information about pro- 
grams, activities, and publications among inter- 
ested individuals, agencies, and organizations,” 
is $1 for 12 issues (50¢ additional for foreign 
mailing or 10¢ for single copies) from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 


As part of its public library development pro- 
gram, UNESCO commissioned André Maurois 
to write a booklet, Public Libraries and Their 
Missions. Copies of this well-illustrated publica- 
tion are available without charge in either Eng- 
lish, French, or Spanish in limited quantities to 
libraries, educational associations, study groups, 
and similar organizations by writing to: Libraries 
Development Section, Division of Libraries, Docu- 
mentation, and Archives, UNECSO, Place de 
Fontenoy, Paris 7e, France. 

The Bulletin on Bibliography, Documentation 
and Terminology (first issue, March 1961) will 
also be sent free of charge to archives, libraries, 
documentation centers, bibliographical institutes, 
and interested persons, by writing to the Division 
of Libraries, Documentation and Archives, or to 
the Department of Natural Sciences of UNESCO, 

(Continued on page 810) 


TRAINING FILM INDEX sow available! 


As a new resource in the audio-visual field, LRI announces the publication of 
a list of over 200 films in the following areas: 


Communications Supervision 


Human Relations 


Boards and Committees 


Leadership 
Training Methodology 


Audio-Visual and Training Aids 


This index describes briefly each film listed and its availability. An invalu- 
able, up to date list of films for the librarian, training director, teacher, program 


chairman and educational planner. 


PRICE: $2.50 single copy; $2.00 each for two or more copies 
sent to the same address. 


PUBLISHED BY LEADERSHIP RESOURCES, INC. : ; 


1025 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


“LOOKING INTO LEADERSHIP” MONOGRAPHS also available! 
Each of these Monographs brings new social science findings on a particular 
topic into focus for the thoughtful leader and executive: 


Leadership Dilemma 
Authority and Hierarchy 
Group Effectiveness 
Self Development 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER— 
All Eight Monographs For $10.00 
Single copies, $1.50 when prepaid 


Communication 
Decision-Making 
Process of Change 
Individual Motivation 
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Coming in the Fall/- 
a tremendously expanded /ine 


of GOLDEN BOOKS 


for schools and libraries, in GOLDENCRAFT BINDING. 
30 new titles, including deluxe art books, history books 


and science books. Books for al/ ages and on all subjects. 


Special Golden Books 


GOLDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ART. By 
ELEANOR C. Munro. This huge, daz- 
zling volume, will be $11.98 net. Ready 
in July, it offers a beautiful introduc- 
tion to the world of art for Junior and 
Senior High School students. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, illustrated 
by artist-correspondents who were 
there. Commentary by EArt SCHENCK 
Miers. $11.98 net. Jr. & Sr. HLS. 


THE TREASURY OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
BIRDS OF THE WORLD 


Life’s TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE 


100,000 YEARS OF DAILY LIVING 


Deluxe Golden Books 


MAN AND POWER. By SPRAGUE DE 
Camp. The dramatic story of power, 
from ancient Egypt to modern America. 
August. $4.99 net. 5-High School. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES OF GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER. Special Edition for Young 
Readers with exquisite paintings by 
Gustaf Tenggren. August. $4.99 net. 
Grades 5-High School. 


Life’s THE WONDERS OF LIFE ON EARTH. 
By SarEL Erru. Special Edition for 
Young Readers adapted from the 
$12.50 edition. Sept. $4.99 net. Grades 
5-High School. 

GOLDEN BOOK OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
Magnificent adaptation for young read- 
ers of best-selling American Heritage 
Picture History of the Civil War. Oct. 
$4.99 net. Grades 5-High School. 


Giant Golden Books 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF BIOLOGY. By 
Rose Wy.Ler and GeraLtp AMES. A 
Child’s Introduction to the Science of 
Life. Oct. $3.99 net. Grades 5-High 
School. 


WHEELS, SAILS AND WINGS. By FreD 
DieTRICH and SEyMour REIT. The 
story of transportation. August. $3.99 
net. Junior and Senior High Schools. 


Big Golden Books 


HILARY KNIGHT'S ABC BOOK. Written 
and illustrated by Hitary KNIGHT. 
Wonderful whimsy for the young set. 
August. $2.39 net. Grades K-2. 


CHILDREN IN THE JUNGLE. Translated 
by Ove Risom. Imaginative adventure 
story. August. $2.39 net. Grades K-3. 


Plus 


A new GOLDEN NATURE GUIDE 
in the new large format: GAMEBIRDS 


2 new BEGINNING READERS 


A new title in the 
AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY 


3 new additions to the 
GOLDEN LIBRARY OF KNOWLEDGE 


5 enchanting fairy tale books 


A brand-new ROW PETERSON Basic 
Science Education title never published 
before, EVERYDAY ATOM 
And a new and different 16-volume 
reference encyclopedia for the 
lower grades 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Binding, 
write to GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20,N. Y. 
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The history of librarianship, in its broadest 
sense, evinces the same undulating pattern of 
cyclical birth, decay, and rebirth, of repeti- 
tion and recapitulation, that scholars have long 
observed as a characteristic of all historical 
evolution. The papyrus scroll gave way before 
the parchment codex only to be reborn two 
thousand years later as the microfilm roii and 
the magnetic tape. The art of the scribe withered 
before the competition of sixteenth-century 
printers, but again came into its own in the 
work of William Morris and the great typog- 
raphers. of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Forty years ago it would 
have been a safe bet that the book catalog 
was forever buried under a mountain of 3-by- 
5 cards, but modern techniques of reproduc- 
tion have made the book catalog thoroughly 
practicable in certain types of bibliographic 
situations. There is even a growing tendency 
today to look with favor, or at least with de- 
creasing disapproval, on the old practice of 
arranging books according to a system of 
fixed location. The classified catalog is no 
longer regarded as being so inferior to its dic- 
tionary counterpart as was once believed, and 
the antecedents of even the modern docu- 
mentalist can be traced at least as far back as 
Cassiodorus and his rules for ordering the 
monastic scriptorium and library. 

There are fashions, then, in librarianship as 
in clothes, and their virtues and idiosyncrasies 
are debated with equal heat, and often with as 
little intelligence. Perhaps it is because the 
librarian is at heart a missionary, perhaps it 


@ Dr. Shera is dean of the School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, and director 
of the school’s Center for Documentation and 
Communication Research. This paper was writ- 
ten for On Classification and Librarianship: 
Studies Collected to Honour the Memory of W. 
C. Berwick Sayers, edited by D. J. Foskett, to be 
published by the Library Association, London. 


Automation without fear 


by Jesse H. Shera 


is only because he is human; but it does ap- 
pear that the librarian must always oppose 
something—be at war with an imagined op- 
ponent, be the outstanding example of Karl 
Marx’s doctrine that conflict is the natural 
state of man. But once he discovers that he 
cannot conquer the alleged “enemy,” he 
calmly joins forces with him and goes forth 
in search of new dragons to slay. 

The present writer will not soon forget that 
when he was a student in the Graduate Li- 
brary School at the University of Chicago, 
statistics was the main object of professional 
derision, and every doctoral degree given by 
the G.L.S. was assumed to be the reward for 
nothing more than ability to punch an adding 
machine. Yet today librarians calmly ac-ept 
statistics as an integral part of their standard 
operating procedure, and they no longer quail 
before a coefficient of correlation or the prob- 
able error of the mean. Instead, it is now the 
“little black box” which is the béte noire of 
the library profession—the diablus ex ma- 
china that is the recipient of professional de- 
rision, the Pandora’s chest from whence all 
evil swarms. One can opine that future gen- 
erations, having learned to live happily with 
automation, will search out other scapegoats 
to censure. 

In the vanguard of every invention, be it 
technological or social, there are always those 
who herald it as that which will lead man into 
a utopia flowing with milk and honey, and 
others who insist that it is no damn good. The 
application of automation to the library has 
had its share of both; there have even been a 
few who have, apparently without suffering 
any schizophrenic discomfort whatever, 
aligned themselves at one time or another with 
both camps—like frustrated Don Juans turned 
misogynists. 

It would seem worth while, then, to attempt 
to examine the application of automation to 
information retrieval in the library; to under- 
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stand the theory that lies behind it; and to 
summarize as objectively as possible what it 
can and cannot be expected to accomplish; to 
the end that, to invert the famous aphorism 


with which Ralph R. Shaw won the hearts of 
the traditionalists, we may no longer flee from 
Frankenstein in fright. 

Apprehension over the advent of automa- 
tion arises from three sources—the psycho- 


logic, the economic, and the technologic— 
which collectively interact to create a barrier 
between the librarian and the machine. 


1. The Psychologic 


Automation is such a recent development, 
and its implications are so imperfectly under- 
stood, that man has not yet learned to adjust 
psychologically to it. The first primitive man 
to use a lever to move a heavy stone may have 
inspired awe and even terror in his fellow 
tribesmen, but over the milleniums which have 
spanned the course of civilization, man has 
learned to accept the idea of machines which 
extend (in a variety of ways) his physical 
powers. Indeed, such inventions have come to 
be recognized as indexes of cultural achieve- 
ment. But mechanisms to extend man’s mental 
powers are met with hostility, not only because 
of their novelty, but also because they seem to 
do violence to man’s belief that it is his mental 
powers that endow him with his particular 
quality as man. “I think, therefore I am” has 
come to mean “I think, therefore I am a hu- 
man being,” and that which seems mechani- 
cally to simulate thought somehow appears to 
rob man of his essential humanity. Thus we 
torture ourselves with the fabrication of ro- 
bots, mechanical monsters, and mad scientists 
who seek the enslavement of humanity through 
the cogs in their cognition. This pathologic: val 
fear of an uncontrolled technology is an un- 
derstandable reaction in a people ‘who may be 
surfeited with science; a society which has 
placed too high a value on technological de- 


velopment; a culture which has emphasized 
one aspect of its development at the expense of 
others; a world that is too much action and not 
enough thought. 

In librarianship, a form of natural selection 
has operated to condition its practitioners 
against science. Traditionally, the humanities 
(and to a lesser degree the social sciences) 
have been the disciplines through which entry 
into the library profession has been sought. 
The humanist has turned to librarianship 
largely because he is a humanist, because of 
his affinity for books and reading and litera- 
ture, and because this profession offers him 
an outlet for his particular interests. The sci- 
entist, by contrast, found ample opportunity 
for the gratification of his interests in a world 
which was quite ready to offer him abundant 
economic rewards and social prestige. Conse- 
quently, the librarian is intensely humanistic, 
less because of any innate antipathy for sci- 
ence than because of a sense of incompetence 
in scientific matters. Hence a certain admira- 
tion for the achievements of science can turn 
to distrust and fear when automation, the 
product of scientific accomplishment, threat- 
ens to invade the last bastion of a humanistic 
culture—the library. 

The scientists, for their part, have done little 
to ameliorate the situation. From their posi- 
tion at the top of the academic peck order, 
they have looked down with disdain upon the 
humanists and the social scientists, and the li- 
brarians have shared these indignities. By 
training, the modern scientist is conditioned 
toward the laboratory rather than the library; 
not until the proliferation of scientific knowl- 
edge forced upon him the importance of the 
graphic record to the successful prosecution 
of his research did he grudgingly acknowl- 
edge that the library may hold something of 
value to him. 

Because the documentalists are the off- 
spring of science and the most active pro- 
moters of automation in the library, librarians 
have released upon them all the fury of dis- 
trust born of an assumed inferiority. The fact 
that the humanistic librarians have no need 
to be defensive, that their contribution to the 
total development of our culture is as impor- 
tant as that of the scientist—and in the pres- 
ent day perhaps even more so—does not alter 
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the realities of the situation. So the lines of 
psychological conflict remain sharply drawn, 
and the foolish struggle continues, like the 
argument between the Big-endians and Little- 
endians of Lilliput. The documentalists charge 
that traditional librarians conservative, 
unimaginative, tradition-bound technicians; 
and the librarians condemn documentalists as 


are 


incompetent amateurs who proudly rediscover 
bibliographic techniques long since aban- 
doned by the librarians, who conceal their in- 
competence behind a semantic fog of pseudo- 
scientific jargon in which “reference work” 
magically becomes “information retrieval.” 


You can pay your money and take your 
choice, but you will not get much of a bargain 
either way. 


2. The Economic 


There are probably some librarians who 
fear the coming of automation because they 
believe that it will result in technologic un- 
employment. They draw a false analogy be- 
tween their professional service and the auto- 
mobile-supplanted horse—without thinking, 
perhaps, that there are fates worse than being 
rewarded with green pastures. A far more 
accurate comparison could be made with the 
mathematicians, who certainly have not been 
displaced by the great computers but have 
found in them a powerful tool to extend hu- 


man capabilities and raise mathematics to, 


new levels of achievement. But the librarians 
who really fear technologic displacement are 
not numerous. The technology is still too ex- 
perimental to be a serious threat to the present 
generation, and the increasing introduction of 
automated techniques into library school cur- 
riculums should do much to prepare future gen- 
erations for peaceful coexistence with the 
machine. 

A far more serious economic consequence 
inheres in the very success of automation. In- 
creasingly, commercial interests are finding in 
bibliographic automation a potentially fertile 
field for exploration—and exploitation. This 
interest is not to be regretted, of course, for 
it should greatly accelerate technological im- 
provement. But such progress is bought at 
the price of danger from overselling. As re- 
search in documentation moves from the cam- 
pus laboratory to offices on Madison Avenue, 


objectivity is threatened by anticipation of 
commercial advantage, and the free flow of 
knowledge and technological skill may be 
impeded by “security regulations.” Few 
people today know, in any detail, what I.B.M. 
is doing with Project Walnut, or General Elec- 
tric with Afcin. The fact that secrecy can be 
honestly rationalized in the interests of na- 
tional security or protection of the rights of 
invention does not lessen its obstruction of 
technical advance. 

A less defensible obstacle is the promoter’s 
urge to sell. Progress in automation can be 
seriously jeopardized by false claims, over- 
simplification of problems, and the forcible 
introduction of equipment into situations to 
which it is ill adapted. Such tactics can lead 
to disillusion and eventual rejection of tech- 
niques which, when properly applied, could 
result in substantial benefits. At the present 
time, most of the data respecting the economic 
advantage to be derived from these machines 
has come from those who were out to prove a 
case either for or against automation. The 
great need is for a continuing program of 
truly objective and reliable inquiry into the 
economics of automation, and such data can 
be obtained only through properly controlled 
experiments. There are probably no truly 
“disinterested” parties to be found; but ex- 
periments can be designed so as to maintain 
a balance between or among competitors. 


3. The Technologic 


It is at the level of the technologic that fear 
and misunderstanding of automation are most 
serious. That this is so may largely be at- 
tributed to general uncertainty as to what 
these machines are supposed to do and how 
they are designed to do it. At this point a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between information re- 
trieval and document retrieval, for most of the 
mechanisms developed up to the present time 





relate to the latter. They are not automated 
reference librarians, but robot stack boys 
who, to use R. A. Fairthorne’s graphic phrase, 
“mark and park documents.” However, as the 
ability to devise increasingly elaborate sys- 
tems for the analysis, correlation, and com- 
parison of document content is improved, true 


retrieval of substantive content becomes a 
reality. 

This emphasis on system is important, for 
it is in the system rather than in the machine 
that the key to information retrieval lies. One 
illustration should make this point clear. The 
great blunder in the Eastman Minicard ap- 
proach arose from the fact that though its 
architects designed an instrument which was 
a true monument to the precision of highest 
engineering skill, they failed to provide a sys- 
tem with which it could operate. Thus it sits, 
so to speak, in the solitude of its own magnifi- 
cence like a Rolls Royce immobilized in the 
lush undergrowth of the Amazon forest. 

A good system will work, even with a jerry- 
built machine—one has done so at Western 
Reserve; but the finest hardware which can 
come from the drafting boards cannot com- 
pensate for a faulty system. To draw an anal- 
ogy: We speak casually of the “invention of 
printing” when what we really mean is the in- 
vention of movable type or, to be even more 
precise, the invention of a technique for fab- 
ricating the matrices from which type could 
be cast. In information retrieval the system 
is the matrix which determines, or should de- 
termine, the characteristics of the machine. 
Just as the “invention of printing” did not 
alter the basic process of human communica- 
tion, but only extended its boundaries, so au- 
tomation gives to librarianship only a new 
dimension in the efficient use of recorded 
knowledge. Automation is the supreme ex- 


ample of the subservience of design to pur- 
pose—of form following function. 

Here also a distinction must be made be- 
tween information retrieval and reference 
work. This is not easily done, because the 
terms “reference work” and “reference serv- 
ice” have never been precisely defined. But to 
most librarians, either term probably implies 
an on-the-spot check for a specific fact or, at 
most, a relatively small constellation of re- 
lated facts in response to a quite specific in- 
quiry. However, this is not the kind of infor- 
mation retrieval for which automation is de- 
signed. No one, it is to be hoped, would be 
so foolish as to program a machine to ascer- 
tain the date of the Peloponnesian War, when 
it can be found quickly by reference to any 
of half a dozen books at the librarian’s elbow. 
Exhaustive literature search, not reference 
work, is the object of automation. This may 
be a difference only in degree, but so is the 
distinction between a balmy summer after- 
noon and hell. 

The real purpose of library automation is 
to accomplish with ease and efficiency those 
tasks which existing library techniques and 
devices—the card catalogs, the bibliographies, 
the indexes—either cannot now do, or can do 
only with the greatest difficulty and incon- 
venience. Perhaps the capabilities of automa- 
tion can be most easily understood through 
reference to a few sample questions which can 
be quickly and efficiently answered through 
the use of automated bibliographic routines— 
as has been proved repeatedly by actual tests. 

First, the intensive and detailed indexing of 
secondary sources such as contributions to 
scholarly journals will make available ready 
answers to such questions as: 


Where can one find references to the specific 
influence of Albrecht Diirer upon romantic poe- 
try? 

What are the findings of scholarship respect- 
ing the influence of the Greek romances upon 
the Faerie Queene, as revealed in studies pub- 
lished since Carpenter’s Reference Guide to Ed- 
mund Spenser? 


Answers to the following questions could 
be derived from automatically prepared con- 
cordances to primary resources: 


In his notes to The Wastelands (line 360), 
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T. S. Eliot asserts that the passage was stimu- 
lated by an account of Shackelton’s Antarctic 
expeditions. What is the passage in Shackelton’s 
writings to which Eliot refers? 


What was the attitude of General Ambrose E. 
Burnside towards fugitive slaves, as revealed in 
the official records of the War of the Rebellion?! 


Also, mechanized literature searching makes 
possible the retrieval of information which 
only partially meets the requirements of the 
interrogator. Here is an example of a ques- 
tion which requires a succession of searches 
in a number of types of literature, each pro- 
viding only a partial answer: 


In Chaucer’s Tale of Sir Thopas, Thopas 
wears a helmet made of latten. Was Chaucer 
being humorous? Assuming that a latten helmet 
was made in the same way that a steel he!met 
would have been made at that time, how effec- 
tive would latten have been as compared to the 
steel of Chaucer’s day? 


Thus one is led from literary criticism to the 
literature of metallurgy, with respect to which 
two more modern problems may be cited: 


Provide all possible information on the forma- 
bility into sheet form of as many of the engi- 
neering alloys, both ferrous and nonferrous, but 
especially high-temperature alloys, as have been 
tested. 


Provide all information on alloys which do not 
rupture at 2 maximum pressure of 35,000 pounds 
per square inch, at 1500° Fahrenheit, in one 
hundred hours. 


Such is the armor of the modern Sir Thopas! 


Little imagination is required to visualize 
the extent of a card catalog analyzing library 
holdings in sufficient detail to provide easy 
answers to such questions as these; or the 
number of man-hours which would be neces- 
sary to conduct the requisite literature 
searches. Yet these examples have been se- 
lected, not because they are complex, but for 
precisely the opposite reason: from the stand- 
point of the machine, they are child’s play. 


*This problem has been nicely analyzed by John 
L. Melton in “Principles of Machine and System 
Design with Special Reference to the Indexing and 
Analysis of Historical Literature” (with J. W. 
Perry), American Documentation, v.10 (October 
1959), p. 278-85. 


But perhaps no attribute of automation has 
been so widely misunderstood or so seriously 
overemphasized as that of speed. The spinning 
drum and the swiftly moving tape exert a 
mesmerizing power which it is difficult to 
withstand. Admittedly, the ability to scan 
thousands of lines of text in a minute fraction 
of the time required for reading by a human 
being is a very useful, very important asset; 
but it is by no means the raison d’étre of 
these machines. Moreover, undue emphasis 
upon speed has resulted in certain aberrations 
such as, for example, the belief often ex- 
pressed that library machines are a snare and 
the best of them 
would require x number of hours (or days or 
weeks or months) to search all of the books 
in the Library of Congress. Now, who could 
possibly want to search all the books in the 
Library of Congress? And for what? 

The librarians’ automobile analogy is ap- 
propriate here. No one will deny that speed 
can be, and often is, a very useful property 
in a motorcar, or that under certain circum- 
stances it can mean the difference between life 
and death. But we do not invest our savings 
in cars merely to propel ourselves through 
space in the minimum amount of time; if we 
did, we would all be driving stripped-down 
chassis with Offenhauser engines. But speed 
is associated with, and even sometimes a by- 
product of, certain other desirable character- 
istics—power, maneuverability, acceleration 
—so we often get more speed in an automo- 
bile than we need, want, or even should have. 
And similarly, there is more in data process- 
ing machines than the speeds at which they 
operate—their power to conduct generic 
searches, to relate and correlate information 
from a variety of disciplines in a multiplicity 
of ways, to retain vast quantities of data in 
their memories, to search without forgetting 


a delusion because even 
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or overlooking a likely source, to conduct 
simultaneously a number of independent, re- 
lated, or unrelated searches, and to analyze 
and manipulate great masses of minute detail 
far beyond the capabilities of any of the tradi- 
tional bibliographic media. And all of these 
attributes will improve as the technology de- 
velops; thus does the “rapid selector” yield 
to the “analyzer.” the “correlator,” and the 
“synthesizer.” 


CAN MACHINES THINK? 


The persistent argument about whether or 
not machines can think? ends in futility be- 
cause of our great confusion over the mean- 
ing of the verb “to think.” Certainly these 
inanimate mechanisms are not restricted, as it 
was once assumed they were, to a limited 
variety of repetitive operations, and they can 
at least simulate certain intellectual processes. 
They can appear to make decisions and ex- 
ercise a degree of judgment. Computers have 
been designed to play an acceptable game of 
chess or checkers, prove theorems, and solve 
intricate problems in strategy. Yet the intel- 
ligence implied by such capabilities is some- 
how unconvincing in its elusive, unnatural 
quality—like music composed in the style of 
Bach by automation. These machines are 
sharply distinguished from intelligent living 
organisms by being ill-equipped to select from 
their environment the things or relations that 
they are going to think about. They do not 
have cognitive skill, a capacity for knowledge, 
any awareness that they know. 

A child begins to analyze his environment 
into meaningful patterns long before he can 
prove a theorem in geometry, long before he 
has any notion that there is such a body of 


knowledge as geometry. The computer, by 
contrast, can prove a geometric theorem with 
ease; but because it has no perception other 
than that with which it is stored—given to it 
by some external agent—the machine cannot 
relate itself to its environment. Its environ- 
ment, so to speak, is totally within itself. Not 
only does it do only what it is told—it also 
knows only what it is told. It is possible to in- 
crease the “thinking power” of a machine by 
feeding back into it the human evaluation of 
its search results, so that in subsequent 
searches it can exercise “judgment” with re- 
gard to the probable worth of alternate pos- 
sibilities. But it cannot observe its external 
environment for itself, or relate its little store 
of knowledge thereto—thus it cannot grow. 
However, it is important to remember that 
except for the ability to recognize pattern, 
which lies at the heart of the perceptive power. 
these machines can meet most of the 
classical criteria of intelligence. They may 
not be perceptive, but what they do know they 


now 


know very thoroughly indeed; so thoroughly 
that, in their limited areas of capability, they 
can outperform the human being. 

But whether or not machines will be made 
that can think, there can be no doubt that the 
more nearly perfect is our understanding of 
the human thought process, and of the dy- 
namics of the human brain in particular, the 
better we will be able to design systems, and 
devices to mechanize them, for improving in- 
formation retrieval. Cognition is now gen- 
erally regarded as pattern recognition and pat- 
tern fabrication by the loom that is the hu- 
man brain. Library search, then, is to be un- 
derstood as a process by which the pattern of 
the searcher is matched against the pattern of 
organization of the library, and success in the 


search is determined by the degree of coin- 


cidence of these two patterns. Serendipity, of 
which so much is heard among reference li- 
brarians, may be regarded as a kind of short- 
circuit by means of which patterns and rela- 
tionships not previously perceived suddenly 
But how this seemingly 


become apparent. 


“This problem was debated at a recent conference 
of logicians, philosophers, and psychologists at New 
York University. See Sidney Hook, Dimensions of 
Mind, New York University Press, 1960. 
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spontaneous perception of pattern takes place 
we do not yet know; the secret may be buried 
somewhere in the dark continents of the sub- 
conscious areas of the brain. Everyone is fa- 
miliar with the unintelligible nonsense rhymes 
of childhood, of which “Mairzey Doats” (be- 
cause of its revival in the early 1940's) is 
probably the best known. Another example is: 


In mudelis; 

In pinetaris; 
In claynonis; 
In oaknonis.* 


How the brain, even after prolonged contem- 
plation, brings order and meaning out of this 
apparent gibberish is still a mystery. One can 
doubt whether, in this case, the search for pat- 
tern is worth the effort in terms of informa- 
tion gained. But if the process of pattern rec- 
ognition were understood, there is good rea- 
son to assume that a great light would be shed 
on the information retrieval problem. Or, to 
state the problem another way, if the action 
of the subject catalog on the human brain were 
better understood, better subject catalogs 
could be built, and better systems and ma- 
chines could be designed to take their place. 
“What is a number that a man may know it, 
and what is a man that he may know a num- 
ber?” If the epistemologists could but answer 
that question, the library problem would be 
solved. 

THE 


RIGHT TO BE SCEPTICAL 


If the librarian is waiting for the findings 
of the neurologist and the epistemologist, he 
will not have long to wait. Each day brings us 
closer to an understanding of human mental 
processes, man’s power to learn, and the total 
communication system. Through the work 
that has been done (and is being done) by 
such men as Sir Charles Sherrington, W. Grey 
Walter, John von Neumann, Claude Shannon, 
Ernst Cassirer, and Warren McCulloch, to 


name but a few, we are moving ever closer 
to an appreciation of the epistemological 
foundations of our culture. The automation of 
intellectual tasks lies not in some far-off fu- 
ture; it is here, now. 

The disciplines upon which automation is 


*In mud eel is; in pine tar is; in clay none is; in 
oak none is. 


founded are not customarily thought of as 
being relevant to librarianship. But I submit 
that anything which touches in any way the 
communication of knowledge has meaning for 
the librarian, and that to ignore any facet of 
the communication process would be a form 
of professional irresponsibility and, perhaps, 
even professional suicide. This is not to say 
that the librarian has no right to be sceptical 
of every innovation; on the contrary, it is his 
obligation. Few advances in scholarship, in 
science, achieve acceptance without a struggle 
for survival. The road to success is strewn 
with obstacles and littered with failures. Such 
is the prodigality of the inventive mind; and 
this is as it should be. Only thus can a culture 
winnow the wheat from the chaff. Librarians 
are quite right in demanding that automation 
prove itself; | merely warn that the proof is 
inevitable—that it is becoming more certain 
with each passing day, and that librarians 
must not erect barriers against it, but prepare 
themselves to exploit it for their own great, 
very great, professional advantage. For auto- 
mation comes to the librarian not as an enemy 
to be feared, but as an ally to be welcomed. 
The librarian, like Shelley’s West Wind, is 
both “destroyer and preserver”; or to use 
Grayson Kirk’s phrase, “critic and architect.” 
Preserver the librarian has always been; in 
the role of destroyer he feels less secure. “To 
serve society is a noble calling,” say the li- 
brarians; but society must constantly change, 
reshape itself, struggle with new problems. 
That which once served society may no longer 
be useful. In a world of mingled menace and 
promise, the winds of change blow as surely 
through the library stacks as they do through 
the corridors of the United Nations. The li- 
brarian, therefore, must be both critic and 
architect—destroyer of that which is obsolete 
and builder of his own future. If he is not, his 
responsibilities, the opportunity to serve so- 
ciety in which he takes so much pride, will 





pass to other, more competent hands. 

More than half a century ago, when he re- 
ceived a request to pose for a cinematograph, 
Count Leo Tolstoi told his daughter 


You will see that this little clicking contraption 
with the revolving handle will make a revolution 
in our life—in the life of writers. It is a direct 
attack upon the old methods of literary art. We 
shall have to adapt ourselves to the shadowy 
screen and the cold machine. A new form of 
writing will be necessary. I have thought of 
that and I can feel what is coming. But I rather 
like it... . Drr! and a scene is ready! Drr! and 
we have another! We have the sea, the coast, the 
the palace—and in the palace there is 
(There is always tragedy in palaces, as 


city, 
tragedy. 
we see in Shakespeare. ) 

I am seriously thinking of writing a play for 
the screen.‘ 


By contrast, less than a quarter of a century 
ago the present writer made sport of the late 
Frederick Keppel for his anticipation of a 
fully automated library, and today the Keppel 
dream is virtually a reality.° 

We must see the little black box as adding 
a new dimension to librarianship, just as 


re 


Tolstoi saw it adding a new dimension to the 
genius of the novelist. Librarians must learn 
to adapt themselves to “the cold machine” and 
devise for it “a new form of writing” which 
will make possible the fullest use of its capa- 
bilities. Eventually they may discover 
that they “rather like it.” 

Librarians must not fear subservience to 
the genie of the machine. What man can de- 
sign and fabricate, man can control. The no- 
tion that something evolved from man’s tech- 
nology can become greater than man himself 
somehow does violence to an intellectual sec- 
ond law of thermodynamics—conservation of 
intellectual energy. Machines will master us 
only if we place a greater importance on tech- 
nology than upon the intellect. The little black 
box is no monster created by a Frankenstein; 


it is a tool which does only what we do with 
it. eee 


too 


*“The Soviet Cinema,” Times Literary Supple- 
ment, August 26, 1960, p. 537. 

°J. H. Shera, “Tomorrow and Tomorrow and To- 
morrow,” Bulletin of the American Library Associa- 
tion, v. 33 (April 1939), p. 249. 
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For your thoughtful consideration— 


Juvenile Books of Quality and Integrity 


WITH NELSON AT TRAFALGAR 
by C. M. Nelson 


Admiral Nelson’s note to John Granville telling of his 
father’s death in battle was John’s only hope of going to 
sea. How John became a midshipman on the Vanguard 
and served with Nelson at Trafalgar, is the exciting story 
told in this book. Authentic diagrams are included. 

208 pages—53¥% x 8 black & white Ages 12 and up 
September 25 $2.95 


ABE LINCOLN’S HOBBY 


by Helen Kay 
illustrated by William M. Hutchinson 


A legend about Abe Lincoln says that he was so funny he 
could make a cat laugh. Mrs. Lincoln called cats Mr. Lin- 
coln’s “hobby,” and this feeling was shared by the four 
Lincoln boys. 

Joys and girls will understand and enjoy this story about 
Lincoln’s great love for small animals. 

32 pages—8™% x 11 reinforced cloth color Ages 4-8 
September 25 2.75 


FIVE GO DOWN TO THE SEA 


by Enid Blyton 
illustrated by Frank Aloise 


A quiet vacation on the coast of Cornwall changes into an 
exciting solution of the mystery of the deserted tower. Was 
there any truth to the old Cornish shepherd’s stories about 
the wreckers who shone false lights to bring ships in close 
to shore so they would be smashed to pieces on the rocks? 
The Five had to find out for themselves. 

216 pages—534 x 8 cloth black & white Ages 8-12 
September 25 $2.95 


THE LITTLEST SKATER 


by Sally Jackson 
illustrated by Dick Martin 


An Easy-to-Reap Picture Story 

Jimmy was as eager and brave and determined a little boy 
as ever loved a dog or longed to know the boy next door. 
But he could not skate and join the neighborhood children 
who slipped and spun across the sparkling ice. How Jimmy, 
with the devoted help of a dog named Blitz, manages to 
overcome this obstacle provides an inspiring story of young- 
sters of Jimmy’s age. 


reinforced cloth color & black & 
September 25 $2.75 


32 pages—8% x 11 
white Ages 4-8 


THAT SUMMER ON CATALPA STREET 


by Louise Pliss 
illustrated by Anthony D’Adamo 


Marty Stanton was the meanest boy in town but no one 
cared enough to find out why until the Prince family moved 
to Catalpa Street. The neighborhood children were made 
welcome in the backyard of the new family and soon it 
became a small world in which boys and girls could fulfill 
their dreams, The old barn, the rock with the mysterious 


REILLY & LEE CO. - 


message, and most of all, “the system” for telephonic com- 
munication, led to exciting adventures and misadventures. 


160 pages—5% x 8 reinforced cloth black & white 
Ages 8-12 September 25 $2.95 
* .. . a book truly written for children not just about 
them. Starred review Virginia Kirkus Service—7 /1/61 


Books from our backlist that have 
received enthusiastic endorsement 


THROW STONE 


The First American Boy 
25,000 Years Ago 


by Mary Ellen Stevens and E. B. Sayles 
illustrated by Barton Wright 
“Written by a qualified anthropologist who is helped by a 
capable writer for children and illustrated copiously and 
clearly by the curator of a museum, this is an unusual book 
It is a well-written interpretation of one of the theories of 
the origins of our first inhabitants. Recommended.”—Fresno 
County (Calif.) Librarians 
Winner of the Cokesbury Award for Juvenile fiction 1960 
Ages 9-14 $3.50 


FIRST SAIL FOR SKIPPER 
by Richard Henderson 


“The rudiments of sailing are explained at length in this 
over-size book illustrated in muted tones of white, green, 
and blue. Recommended.”—Wilson Bulletin; Junior L1- 
braries 


Ages 9-14 $3.50 


AESOP WITH A SMILE 


by Ernestine Beyer 

illustrated by Vee Guthrie 
“Rollicking rhymes and vivid illustrations. . -Child 
Study Association—SELECTED BOOK OF THE YE AR 
Ages 6-10 $2.50 


LOST STATESMEN 


by Edwin P. Hoyt 
illustrated by Frank Aloise 
“Highly recommended for young adults.”-—Lee Wyndham, 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
. +. an interesting book that should make a good supple- 
mentary reading for teen-age students of history.’”-—Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly 


Ages 12-up $3.50 


STUBBORN BINNDER 


by Carol Dornfeld Stevenson 

illustrated by Betty Beeby 
“A lonely, stubborn black pony was conquered and gentled 
by patient Brenda who hung daisy chains around his neck. 


Interesting and original illustrations, . . . Recommended.” 
—Junior Libraries 


Ages 4-8 $2.00 
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This was the beginning of office copying. 





This is the end. 


This is the Xerox 914 Copier. (What other copying machines were to carbon paper, the 914 is to 
other copying machines.) 

The 914 makes permanent copies on ordinary paper. 

The 914 Copier is versatile; anything you can see, it can copy in black and white. Even if 
there's blue or yellow or red in the original. Copies can be made from books or rigid materials. 

The 914 is automatic and fast. You can make one to fifteen copies (seven copies a minute) by 
turning a knob and pushing a button. Turn the knob to ‘‘M’”’ and the copies will keep coming 
until you return and say stop. There are no adjustments for light and dark originals. And 914 
copies are dry (no wet chemicals) 

The 914 Copier doesn’t cost you a cent; we lend it to you. For the first 2,000 copies per month, 
you pay $95.00. That’s about 5¢ a copy (a perfect copy). 

We would like to bring a 914 Copier to your office but we can’t. It weighs 648 pounds. Visit our 
offices located in principal U.S. and Canadian cities. (People from United States Steel to the 
White House are glad they made the trip. You will be, too.) 

This is the end. At least for the time being. XEROX 
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Fear of the newer media 


by A. W. VanderMeer 


In order to understand the impact of the 
newer media, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the cultural climate in which they exist. A 
primary characteristic of our society is the 
high value placed upon the dissemination and 
discovery of knowledge. Nearly everyone 
agrees on the importance of education and its 
presumed result—the informed and effective 
citizen. 

A second area of agreement—this time a 
negative one—is that the acquisition of in- 
formation and of low-level skills does not con- 
stitute an adequate or even a_ particularly 
worthy aim for education. The development 
of scholarship, the spirit of inquiry, the fulfill- 
ment of the individual’s personal intellectual 
potential, and the satisfaction and develop- 
ment of creative ability are agreed upon as 
the really worthy aims of education. Knowl- 
edge and skill acquisition are considered to 
be merely instrumental to the fulfillment of 
these higher aims. 

Given such agreement as to the value and 


@ The author is associate dean of the College of 
Education, Pennsylvania State University. His 
paper was prepared for a conference on trade 
books in the schools, sponsored by the American 
Book Publishers and held at 
House, Harriman, New York, in February of this 
year. The proceedings of the conference, edited 
by James Cass of Saturday Review, have been 
published by the Council paperbound at $1.00. 


Council Arden 
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aims of education, it seems surprising that 
among intellectuals there is widespread re- 
sistance to newer media. The proponents of 
the newer media profess the same kinds of 
aims and beliefs concerning education as do 
its antagonists. What, then, are the sources of 
this antagonism? To a certain extent, they are 
inherent in several broad characteristics of 
our society. In the first place, the newer media 
lend themselves to the standardization of in- 
stitutionalized education, and there is a wide- 
spread antagonism toward this. Everyone as- 
sumes, on an emotional basis, the superiority 
of the tailor-made suit over one from Robert 
Hall, the Christian Dior original over the 
product of Klein’s ready-to-wear, and the cus- 
tom built home over the prefabricated. Since 
the newer media are quite justifiably associ- 
ated with the less preferred of these, they tend 
to be rejected on the same kind of emotional 
basis. Secondly, the newer media clearly in- 
volve mechanical means of communication, 
and many people view the printed page as the 
mind’s last refuge from the machine. Finally, 
our schools of education emphasize individual 
differences among students to the point where 
we are almost ready to apologize for having 
classes larger than half a dozen students. Most 
of the newer media are quite obviously group 
oriented. 

However, these three characteristics of the 
new media—standardization, mechanization, 
and group orientation—obviously are not 
“bad” in and of themselves. 

For some, the newer media pose the threat 
of technological unemployment. For others, 
they pose a threat of numerous changes in 
teaching and publishing. Certainly the writ- 
ings of the proponents of television, for ex- 
ample, have done nothing to mitigate these 
threats. 

Perhaps these sources of antagonism to- 
ward the newer media, together with addi- 
tional ones, are summarized best by what 
might be called the literate man’s protest to- 
wards the mass media. A. Whitney Griswold 
has said, in this connection, “We are in danger 
of trading the mind’s eye for the eye’s mind.” 
Joseph Krutch goes further and says, in effect, 
that if we give the poor reader pictures, he 
never will learn to read. 
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It is clear then, that the climate is generally 
antagonistic to the newer educational media. 
In my opinion this antagonism is unjustified, 
both in terms of the universal agreements con- 
cerning the value of knowledge and the aims 
of education, and in terms of the character- 
istics of these media and of their potential 
effects on people. While it is nonetheless real 
for being so, this antagonism is primarily an 
irrational, emotionalized attitude, for there is 
plenty of data both in the “conventional wis- 
dom” and in the scientific literature on psy- 
chology and on communication to support the 
contention that these negative attitudes over- 
look the facts of human development and hu- 
man learning. 

In the first place, it is a fact that regardless 
of his ultimate level of competence in the use 
of the printed page, each human being goes 
through approximately the same stages in de- 
veloping such competence. The road is the 
same for all, that is, from learning to deal 
with concrete and real situations to learning 
to deal with abstractions, which is the essence 
of both reading and thought. The speed at 
which this road is traversed, the duration of 
the pauses, slowdowns, and speed-ups along 
the way, and the age of starting the journey 
all differ among individuals, but the route is 
essentially the same for all. 

Second, it is obvious that the objections to 
newer media are just as valid for the less 
gifted members of our society as they are for 
the geniuses. Yet the objection to newer media 
rests on the assumption that they are detri- 
mental. There is nothing inherent in the use 
of newer media that requires all students to 
use them at all stages in their learning. There 
is nothing at all inconsistent between mass ed- 
ucation for the many and the pursuit of excel- 
lence for the few. As a matter of fact, an ex- 
cellent case can be built on the assumption 
that only through a program of mass educa- 
tion can we discover those who are capable of 
becoming and motivated to become intellec- 
tual leaders. 

This then, in brief, is the climate in which 
newer media exist. It is a climate full of antag- 
onism, largely unjustified. If there is any les- 
son to be learned from all this, it is that each 
of us has an obligation to think rather than 


merely to react concerning the newer media. 

If we are to think about the role of trade 
books in a society in which technology is be- 
coming more and more a part of the educa- 
tion process, we need to establish a few bench 
marks concerning conditions of institution- 
alized education in this country. 


SOME ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


We recognize that there are three kinds of 
objectives for education whether it be insti- 
tutionalized education carried on in schools 
or informal education carried on independ- 
ently by individuals. These are the cognitive 
aspects which are concerned primarily with 
the development of concepts and understand- 
ings, the affective aspects which are concerned 
with development of attitudes, tastes and ap- 
preciations, and the psychomotor aspects 
which are concerned primarily with the de- 
velopment of skills, both manual and intel- 
lectual. The newer media are relatively well- 
suited to some of these, and relatively ill- 
suited to others. 

In order to deal with the problems of edu- 


PUSH-BUTTON TUTOR IN THE CLASSROOM 


This multiple-choice machine presents lesson ma- 
terials on a series of cards, stored like book 
pages in the top of the device. When the student 
presses the correct one of four buttons in making 
his answer choice, the page before him is 
dropped, revealing the next step in the lesson. 
(From “The World of Teaching Machines,” by 
Charles I. Foltz, published by Electronic Teach- 
ing Laboratories.) 
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cation, some six kinds of systems have been 
devised and are in use. These systems are 
mass presentation, individual and small group 
instruction, automated teaching, human inter- 
action, individual study, and creative activi- 
ties. In the first two of these systems, an es- 
sential element is the teacher operating in a 
more or less formalized situation. In the third 
system, automated teaching, the learner inter- 
acts with a specially designed program which, 
in its more sophisticated forms, permits him 
to pursue his own pace and, by his responses, 
to determine the direction that the instruction 
takes. The fourth of these systems, that of 
human interaction, presupposes the teacher as 
the less dominant figure in the learning 
process, and assumes that learning may occur 
through the interplay of intellects even though 
these intellects may not be completely in- 
formed. The group-dynamics people empha- 
size this type of learning as do those who find 
the “brainstorming session” and allied tech- 
niques useful. Individual study and creative 
activity are, as the name implies, the solitary 
pursuit of knowledge and of activities for self- 
expression. 


USING THE NEWER MEDIA 


It is quite clear that the impact of newer 
media has been a prerequisite to the develop- 
ment of some of the systems just described, 
and that they are of greater use in promoting 
some types of learning than they are in pro- 
moting others. It has been adequately demon- 
strated, for example, that television, be it open 
circuit, closed circuit, or airborne, is quite ef- 
fective in the mass presentation of data. Re- 
search has shown that, when limited to the as- 
sessment of concept development and to the 
imparting of information, television is at least 
as effective as face to face lecturing and other 
conventional means of group teaching in 
which the teacher imparts information. Fur- 
thermore, it has been amply shown through 
experiments at Stephens College and _ else- 
where that television has important potential 
in the presentation of affective material— 
artists, personages, events, and drama. Some 
three hundred colleges and universities all 
over the United States, for example, are offer- 
ing credit in mathematics to those who meet 
required work as presented by the Continental 
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Classroom, the characteristic element of which 
is the dissemination of modern mathematics 
as taught by the best instructors. The Midwest 
Airborne Television Project is soon to get off 
the ground, and will reach with enrichment 
lessons school children scattered over half a 
dozen states bordering the state of Indiana. 
Dozens of colleges and universities have used 
closed-circuit and open-circuit television as a 
regular or supplementary part of their edu- 
cational program. In every case both experi- 
ence and research have shown that via tele- 
vision we can present information, dramatize 
situations and events, extend the senses so that 
all can see better, and multiply the influence 
of gifted teachers. 

On the other hand, efforts to provide inter- 
action between the student and the television 
instructor have not met with signal success. 
Only a beginning has been made on research to 
devise ways whereby the reinforcement that is 
so much a part of face-to-face instruction can 
be presented to individuals via television. 
Seemingly insoluble is the problem of varying 
the level of difficulty and rate of presentation 
of information when television is being used. 

It is inevitable that television will increase 
in its application in formal education and that 
it will have a continued impact upon the think- 
ing, beliefs, and information of the general 
public. Not only is research going on apace to 
improve television in its obvious applications, 
but also to overcome the limitations that have 
thus far prevented more widespread and 
varied applications. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TRADE BOOKS 


Obviously, there are implications here for 
the publication of trade books. In the first 
place, it seems to be inevitable that an in- 
creased trend in mass instruction will be 
counterbalanced by an increased emphasis on 
individual learning. The “equal and opposite 
reaction” principle holds here for education 
as well as for physics. This, to me, would in- 
dicate a trend not to more textbooks but to 
more trade books—books that are suited to 
various types of audiences, books that are in- 
tended for good readers, for readers lacking 
in some skills, for adult readers, for child 
readers, for the blue-collar worker and his 
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children, for the white-collar worker and his 
children. 

What television teaching makes available to 
authors and publishers it also makes available 
to the adult population. I would predict rather 
freely that television teaching will infect the 
entire population with an increased interest in 
further learning. Dr. Charles Hoban of the 
Annenberg School of Communication at the 
University of Pennsylvania is at present im- 
mersed in a study which should show the ex- 
tent to which this prediction is true. He is 
studying the extent and qualities of that par- 
ticular audience for «ducational broadcasts 
that consists of the occasional or casual view- 
ers who, like eavesdroppers, look in on a pro- 
gram or two but who do not sign up for the 
course, or make a formal request for supple- 
mentary materials. This group, to my mind, 
is the one most interesting to book publishers, 
but its have not heretofore been 
either identified or studied. 


members 


TEACHING MACHINES 


Teaching machines, or automatic devices 
for self-instruction, have been proved to be 
well adapted to the presentation and teaching 
of sequential data, concepts, and principles. 
Lumsdaine and his associates in the American 
Institute for Research in Pittsburgh have 
demonstrated quite conclusively that these de- 
vices can make a significant contribution to 
the learning of science by secondary and ele- 
mentary school children. At present, more 
than a dozen research studies aimed at vari- 
ous levels of students and involving vari- 
ous academic disciplines are being supported 
by the U.S. Office of Education under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. All of 
these so-called teaching machines have in 
common the characteristic of presenting in- 
formation in small steps, permitting the 
learner to proceed at his own pace, and rein- 
forcing correct responses while extinguishing 
erroneous ones. The more sophisticated ma- 
chines add remedial teaching, controlled by 
the classes of errors the individual makes in 
responding to the information presented and 
the questions asked. 

The central element of the teaching ma- 
chine is the subject matter to be presented. 
The academic content must be divided into 


discrete units and placed in an appropriate se- 
quence. This process is called programing. 
James Finn has said in his articles on tech- 
nology and education, “He who controls the 
programming heartland, controls the American 
educational system.” The question of who will 
take responsibility for developing the pro- 
grams that machines present should be of at 
least passing interest to trade book publishers. 
This job could be done by school people, text- 
book publishers, trade book publishers, or by 
other entrepreneurs. I would not presume to 
state an opinion as to who should do the pro- 
graming, but I am quite sure that someone 
will. 


LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 


An allied device is the language laboratory. 
In its simplest form, it can simply consist of 
a recording system which permits the student 
to hear recorded excerpts in a foreign tongue, 
to imitate these excerpts, and to compare his 
performance with that of the expert. Both ex- 
perience and research have shown that the 
language laboratory can greatly facilitate the 
learning of a second language. Inevitably, as 
the teaching of the speaking and listening 
aspects of foreign language becomes more ef- 
ficient, more people will feel that language 
study is within their grasp and interest. This 
will inevitably result in a greater demand for 
reading materials in other languages, espe- 
cially materials that are graded to cater to 
people of varying degrees of competency and 
to people of varying ages, interests, and back- 
grounds. 

These three major types of newer media 
seem certain to have important influences on 
the trade-book field. Their impact can be 
thought of as reflecting two general charac- 
teristics: first, there is the mass presentation 
of information via television and related 
media such as motion pictures, filmstrips, 
radio, etc. Secondly, there is the impact of 
automated teaching devices which enable the 
educator to relegate to individualized instruc- 
tion the many things that teachers have long 
dreamed of doing but, because of sheer weight 
of numbers of students, have been unable to 
do. 

These two classes of media are complemen- 
tary rather than competitive. Taken together, 
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they have great promise for increasing both 
the efficiency and the scope of education in 
this country. 

They may also be expected to have general 
kinds of impacts upon the trade book field. 
First, anything that improves the efficiency of 
education will increase the demand for edu- 
cation. This is another way of saying that tech- 
nological change has never decreased con- 
sumption but has always had precisely the 
opposite effect. True, the manufacturer of 
horseshoes did not benefit from the introduc- 
tion of the automobile unless he was smart 
enough to change with the times and begin 
to manufacture lug bolts. By the same token, 
the publisher may be faced with the alterna- 
tives of fighting newer media or joining up 
with them. To me, the way is clear. To fight is 
to be overwhelmed; to join is to profit. 

A fourth element of this impact of newer 
educational media is related to the distribu- 
tion of trade books. The market for these 
books, or perhaps more accurately the cus- 
tomers for these books, will be found in walks 
of life not usually touched by avenues of ad- 
vertising usually employed by publishers. Ad- 
vertising will need to bring books to the at- 
tention of groups and individuals who have 
been largely ignored or have been considered 
inaccessible in the past. By the same token, 
some such scheme as the Book of the Month, 
tremendously expanded to include categories 
related to age level and subject matter, will 
need to be introduced to assist schools and 
colleges in the selection of nontextbook read- 
ing materials. 

In conclusion, may I commend to you a 
view of technological change in its historic 
concept. Consumption, or consumption poten- 
tial, has always had a way of keeping up with 
production. Products change, but the needs 
these products satisfy change very little. Pub- 
lishers of trade books are dealing with a prod- 
uct related to the most insatiable need of all, 
if there are, indeed, degrees of insatiability. I 
refer, of course, to the thirst for knowledge. 
There is a limit to how much a man can eat, 
how many cars he can drive, and how many 
suits he can wear, but there is no limit to 
what a man may know, and there 
quenching man’s thirst for knowledge. 


is no 
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Simple calculations show that— 


by Ralph R. Shaw 


Practically any photographic process offers 
substantial savings over manual operations in 
performance of the clerical routines of which 
it is capable. This is true almost regardless 
of the cost of the photographic material or 
the machine. Even a $5000 machine, which is 
more costly than the machines that would be 
applied in the great preponderance of library 
situations, amortized over a ten-year period 
costs only $500 per year or about $2.00 per 
working day. A $3000 machine by the same 
calculation would cost $1.20 per day, and a 
$500 machine would cost 20 cents per day. 

While clerical salaries vary from area to 
area, there are relatively few places in which 
a competent typist earns less than $250 per 
month, which is approximately doubled, as a 
general rule, by fringe benefits, space costs, 
supplies, equipment, training costs, super- 
vision, and other overhead costs. Thus, there 
would be relatively few locations in which a 
first-class typist could be hired at a total cost 
of less than $4500 per year. Assuming 1800 
hours per year on duty, the minimum hourly 
cost for this typist would be approximately 
$2.50. It should be noted that the 1800 hours 
of available time suggested above is not only 
higher than would be available in many cases 
but includes much nonproductive time for in- 
struction, staff meetings, coffee breaks, being 
friendly, etc., so that the actual cost per hour 
of productive time would be substantially 
higher than that postulated here. 
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Photocopying saves money 


A good typist can consistently produce six 
letter-size pages of double-spaced typing per 
hour (three of single-spaced typing) or thirty 
reasonably full catalog cards per hour. This 
means that the typing cost per double-spaced 
letter-size page, assuming the above hourly 
cost and a good typist, will be at least 40 
cents, and the cost per catalog card is some- 
thing over 8 cents, not including card stock 
or proofreading. 

Pursuing the cost of catalog cards a little 
further, let us assume that our typist will aver- 
age six hours per day of productive work— 
which would be high—producing 180 cards per 
day. The typing cost would thus be $15.00. 
The card stock might cost approximately 
$1.00, and in addition we should have ap- 
proximately two hours of proofreading or re- 
vising time, which, even at the same rate as 
the typist’s time, would cost $5.00. Thus the 
total cost for these 180 typewritten cards 
would be approximately $21.00. 

Now let us examine the same operation us- 
ing any one of the three cameras with an in- 


itial camera cost of $500, $3000, and $5000 


© This article was read as a paper at a sym- 
posium on Copying Techniques in Acquisition 
Operations during the Cleveland Conference. 
Mr. Shaw is a professor in the Graduate School 
of Library Service, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. He is the inventor of 
the Photo-Clerk mentioned in the article, and 
of the Rapid Selector, and is a frequent com- 
mentator on new developments in automation 
and documentation. He is a past president of 


the ALA. 


respectively and assuming that— 

1. The labor cost for operating the camera 
would be this same $2.50 per hour—which is 
probably high since less skill is required for 
photographing than for typing. 

2. The machine would be used for nothing 
but this operation—-so that its total cost would 
have to be amortized against just this one 
operation—thus making the machine-cost 
higher than it actually is. 

The $500 machine can theoretically produce 
a print a minute. Dividing this by two, since 
no machine produces at its theoretical rate, 
would give the same cost for direct labor as 
for typing, $15.00, plus 20 cents for the ma- 
chine. Assuming 20 cents per square foot for 
the photographic paper used, and with 180 
3 X 5 inch cards requiring twenty square feet 
of photographic paper, the cost for materials 
would be $4.00, making the total cost of pre- 
paring these 180 cards photographically 
$19.20. 

Using the $3000 installation would involve 
a machine cost of $1.20 per day. The theoreti- 
cal rate of production of the Photo-Clerk is 
approximately 1350 cards per hour, so that we 
can assume a rate of production of 600 per 
hour including processing, or a total labor time 
of 20 minutes to produce 180 cards. The labor 
cost becomes about 90 cents. The photographic 
material involved in this case is standard silver 
bromide paper which costs around 6 cents 
per square foot in rolls in quantity, but as- 
suming 10 cents per square foot the twenty 
square feet of material required would cost 
approximately $2.00, making the cost for these 
180 cards: $1.20 for the machine, 90 cents 
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for labor and $2.00 for materials, or a total 
cost of $4.10. 

Using the $5000 machine involves the same 
material cost, i.e., $2.00 as in the case of the 
Photo-Clerk, but the machine cost becomes 
$2.00. The theoretical rate for operation of 
this machine is 240 exposures per hour, and 
dividing that by two gives us a productive 
rate of 120 exposures per hour, or 1.5 hours 
of labor time, and a labor cost of approxi- 
mately $3.75. The cost in this case then be- 
comes $2.00 for the machine, $3.75 for labor 
and $2.00 for materials, or a total cost of 


$7.75. 
There are many other alternative machines 
and methods—too many to permit calculations 
for them all here. One of the most common 
alternatives is the use of a standard photo- 
copying machine using large sheets of paper. 
This involves laying up multiple cards for 
each exposure and then cutting the developed 
sheets into cards. Cost studies on single- versus 
multiple-sheet layups in photoprinting and 
microfilming indicate that rarely if ever can 
the extra labor costs involved in laying up 
and cutting up cards compete with a high- 


speed single-purpose machine doing one card 


per exposure. 

The card problem outlined above obviously 
favors manual operation, since the amount of 
time involved in typing full sheets is very 
much greater than the time for typing cards, 
while the exposure and advance time (i.e., the 
labor cost) of photographing full pages, 
whether single or double spaced, is not sub- 
stantially greater than that for photographing 
cards. 

Three morals appear to emerge from this 
arithmetic. They are that— 

1. Practically any photographic process is 
faster and cheaper and more accurate for the 
things it can do than is manual copying. 

2. The lowest original cash outlay for the 
machine does not necessarily provide lowest 
unit cost of the end product. 

3. The most expensive not 
necessarily the most economical for any par- 


machine is 


ticular task. 

Types of operations that lend themselves to 
photographic techniques include not only such 
facsimile copying routines as charging, card 
preparation, and_ book ordering, but also 
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many operations that currently use fanfold 
forms, including variations of these forms that 
can be effected by repetitive use of lay-overs. 
In this technique, a new instruction is laid 
over a corner of open space in the old form 
and when both are exposed in one photograph 
a new message is created, thus eliminating the 
need to stock many types of forms. Many 
letters can be answered by penciling the an- 
swer on the bottom or the margin and photo- 
graphing. The photocopy is sent as a reply 
and the original letter (bearing the reply) is 
filed—thus eliminating all typing except for 
addressing the envelope. This technique is in 
common use and is gaining increasing ac- 
ceptance. 

The break-even point at which a library can 
afford to own photographic equipment and to 
use it for these purposes depends upon the 
effectiveness with which the library designs 
its systems of operation, the number of pieces 
of various sizes and kinds that can be copied 
per day, and the kind of equipment used. But 
this break-even point may come sooner than 
the librarian thinks. One more calculation: 
Assuming a machine cost of $5000 ($2.00 per 
day) and a total work load of only 100 
copies per day, of which 20 are letter size and 
80 card size, manual and machine costs would 
be: 


MANUAL 
Labor 
80 cards at 30/hour 
20 pages at 6/hour 
revision 


2.6 hours 
3.3 hours 
1.1 hours 


total hours 


or $17.50 plus materials 


MACHINE 
Labor 
2 hours at $2.50 
material 
machine 


Thus even with this very low work load and 
relatively high machine cost, use of the camera 
should be profitable. eee 
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“LIBRARY WILL CLOSE 
UNLESS CASH AID SOON” 


by Joseph H. Myers 


Mr. Myers is field representative, Extension 
Division, Pennsylvania State Library, Harris- 
burg. He gives this background information 
about Pottsville: “It is an anthracite coal 
mining city of 21,678 people on the upper 
Schuylkill River in eastern Pennsylvania 
and is the shopping and business center of 
Schuylkill County. Once quite prosperous, it 
has suffered an economic decline paralleling 
that of the coal in- 
dustry. It is the 
birthplace of John 

O'Hara. 
“T he public library 
was founded as the 
Pottsville Library 
Association in 1911 
and moved into its 
present building, 
constructed for the 
purpose, in 1924.” 

Often one speculates upon what would hap- 
pen if a library were to close its doors .. . or 
even threaten to do so. Usually, when funds 
are scarce library boards of directors or trus- 
tees prefer to struggle along giving services of 
indifferent quality, accepting as normal the 
municipal government’s indifference to the 
financial needs of the institution. 

Last fall, however, the Pottsville Library 
Board faced up to the financial facts of life 
and threw down the gauntlet. Following is the 
account of what happened as reported in the 
pages of the Pottsville Republican when the 
board declared that either it have sufficient 
public funds to give good quality service or 
it would close the library’s doors. 

The first step in the effort to securé tax 
support from the city was taken on Decem- 
ber 9: “The Board of the Free Public Library 
last night appealed to City Council to include 


in its new budget a one-half mill tax to save 
the library. Mayor Michael A. Close promised 
that the council would consider the request 
when preparing the financial program for 
1960. Speaking for the library board at a 
meeting of council at City Hall, L. D. Lamont, 
president, said the library has been constantly 
operated in the red. Last year, he said, $2300 
was left in the library’s treasury, and at the 
end of June 1960 there will be only $800 
left. He pointed out that last July operation 
of the library cost $1750, and with only $800 
left in the treasury it would be unwise to keep 
operating. 

“The library now receives receipts from 
one mill in taxes levied for that purpose by 
the school board. The city is authorized, he 
said, to devote up to two tax mills for aid to 
a free, nonsectarian public library. Operation 
of the library costs an average of $24,500 a 
year, while receipts have averaged about $1500 
less than expenses.” 

Two weeks later the Pottsville Republican 
demonstrated that it had become aroused 
about the library situation. On December 23 
under the black headlines “Library Will 
Close Doors Unless Cash Aid Soon” the paper 
made these statements: “Pottsville’s Free Pub- 
lic Library will close its doors, possibly for- 
ever, soon after the New Year if additional 
financial aid is not immediately forthcoming. 
Library officials claim that expenses have al- 
ready been trimmed well below an effective 
operating level. Without new funds the library 
board will have no choice but to give up the 
struggle next year. Careful examination of 
new sources of revenue has convinced the 
board that the library’s only hope is a tax 
levy of one-half mill on the assessed value 
of property by the City Council in 1960, the 
proceeds to be earmarked for the library. 
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Areas in which the library is currently skimp- 
ing are salaries—some employees take home 
only $89 a month—and the purchase of new 
books. 

“All five members of the City Council who 
in 1960 will act upon the library’s request 
for a one-half mill tax told the Republican 
this week that they favor some kind of action 
to save the local book-lending institution.” 


$1 From Each Home 
Would Save It 


By December 30 somebody had thought of 
a public fund-raising campaign for the li- 
brary. A headline read, “$1 From Each Home 
Would Save It. The financial plight of the 
Pottsville Free Public Library has been well 
publicized. Everybody in this city knows that 
unless it gets funds from one source or an- 


other soon it will be forced to close its doors. 
A house-to-house canvass with $1 from each 
home would save the library this year. Our 
service clubs—Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis—might 
lead the move. There are enough women’s 
groups in this city also that if they were to 
take a hand jointly the money could be raised 
in one porch-light drive.” 

By the following day, December 31, two 
movements under “Two 
ments were under foot [sic] today to save 
Pottsville Free Public Library which will be 
forced to unless it new funds. 
Councilmen Robert M. Scheipe and James 
McKeon and Councilman-elect Chester Rogo- 
wicz announced they were in favor of adding 
a one-half mill property tax to help defray 
library expenses. The three men will be in 
control of council after reorganization on 
January 4. 

“Proposed House-to-House Drive. A group 
of young people have volunteered to hold a 
house-to-house drive and will jell those plans 
over the week end.” 

In an editorial of December 31, Walter S. 
Farquhar said, “This column believes the li- 
brary must be saved, pressure or no pressure. 
Somebody must be a martyr temporarily if 
a great institution is to be saved. Let officials 
make sure the library will be continued until 
another method of support can be devised. 


were way: move- 


close gets 
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“LOSE OUR LIBRARY? UNTHINKABLE!” 
“Pottsville people never let an old friend 
down. The Free Public Library here has 
been friend, teacher, entertainer for young 
and old down through the years. 

“All that was needed to get help was to 
shout out loud in the places where the cry 
could be heard. 

“When Leslie D. Lamont appeared be- 
fore City Council and minced no words in 
explaining the library’s plight and the fate 
it faced, the response was immediate, 
unanimous. Lose our library? Unthink- 
able!”—John J. Richards, editor, Pottsville 
Republican. 


“It is well known that Pottsville’s service 
clubs support such useful activities as ambu- 
lance service and crippled children’s clinics. 
And those same clubs, burdened as they are, 
would boost strongly for a Library Day, as 
an activity for the entire community. To take 
away Pottsville’s Free Public Library would 
be like depriving Athens of its Acropolis.” 

And the citizens had their say too. In a 
letter to the editor one wrote, “A city without 
a good library is like a ghost city; is like a 
city without public schools. A public library is 
an essential supplement to a public school sys- 
tem; it nourishes the mind and imagination in 
areas of knowledge that schools often overlook 
for financial or other reasons. Reading tastes 
that last a lifetime are generally formed in the 
public library reading rvom; it is especially 
important now when television with its crime 
stories debases taste. Should the doors of the 
Pottsville Free Library close many people 
would feel the loss. But the chief sufferers 
would be the children who depend upon it. A 
boy curled up with a book borrowed from the 
public library is a boy kept out of mischief.” 

By January 4 the young people of Pottsville 
had set about planning a campaign to keep 
Pottsville Free Public Library from closing 
its doors: “Boys and girls of the Jewish Com- 
munity Center will undertake a porch-light 
campaign to keep Pottsville Free Public Li- 
brary from closing its doors. They will ask 
help of public and parochial school organiza- 
tions in their effort. A $1 contribution from 
each family will be the campaign cry. A meet- 
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ing has been called for Thursday evening of 
this week at 7:30 at the center.” 

By then groups were aroused and suff- 
ciently interested to offer help. On January 5 
the newspaper announced, “The International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, through its 
manager, announced today that the union has 
contributed $50 to the campaign to save the 
Free Public Library of Pottsville. In making 
the announcement [he] stated, ‘The Potts- 
ville Free Public Library is as much a part of 
our educational system as the public schools, 
and it would be a crying shame if the Public 
Library would close its doors, even for one 
day, because of lack of funds. At a time when 
so much emphasis is placed on education and 
we are being challenged by the soviet system to 
compete on ideas and education, [that] we 
permit the public library to operate on a 
shoestring from day to day indicates a lack 
of understanding. Our educational and cul- 
tural institutions, of which the public library 
is a part, is the very essence of our worth. 
Like a book, a community is not judged by its 
covers, but by its cultural institutions. The 
union urges its members and friends to con- 
tribute generously and calls upon the city 
officials to take immediate steps to provide 
public funds to maintain and extend the Free 
Public Library.’ ” 


Hadassah, Sisterhood Donate 
to Pottsville Public Library 


The following day, January 6, a headline 
proclaimed, “Hadassah, Sisterhood Donate 
to Pottsville Free Public Library. Pottsville 
chapters of Sisterhood and Hadassah con- 
ducted a plea among members at the annual 
joint meeting Tuesday night at Oheb Zedeck 
Synagogue-Center. Members of the two organ- 
izations gave a total of $40.35 and this 
Wednesday evening, Dr. Ethel Miller, who is 
a member of the library board, will present 
the money to Leslie Lamont, president.” 

On January 7, in a quarter column, the 
paper announced, “Every youth group of this 
city is invited to send representatives to the 
meeting at the Jewish Community Center to- 
night to discuss the financial plight of Potts- 
ville Free Public Library. For the past several 


days representatives of the B’nai B'rith girls 
and AZA boys have been endeavoring to con- 
tact every group.” 

In the same issue an advertiser decided that 
he would take a hand in the matter: “Support 
the library as you have your car washed. It’s 
simple! Come in for the complete details.” 

And an educator made his sentiments known 
in a letter to the editor: “We can be proud 
of our efforts made in the past decade to bring 
industry to our area. The industries that have 
come, and will come in the future, examine 
us more closely than we examine them. We 
must sell ourselves to them. Our library has 
always been a good selling point. Should its 
doors be closed, due to lack of public support, 
we will have shown that we are looking back- 
wards, that we are not a progressive city. 
This we can not afford to do, if we expect to 
attract new industry to our area. My personal 
recommendation to the members of the Coun- 
cil and the citizens of Pottsville is that we 
provide the financial means to maintain the 
Pottsville Free Public Library.” 


Boys and Girls Open 
Porch Light Drive 


On page 1 on January 8 a picture of the 
B’nai B'rith Girls’ and the AZA boys’ meet- 
ing at the Jewish Community Center was pub- 
lished. The article accompanying it reported, 
“Pottsville young people’s organizations, led 
by the B’nai B’rith Girls and the AZA boys 
of the Jewish Community Center, are all set 
to get Pottsville Free Public Library out of 
the financial doldrums and stop the closing 
of its doors this year. At a meeting in the 
Community Center last night attended by forty 
young people and a number of adults, they 
decided to go ahead with a porch-light drive 
for funds. February 14 has been fixed as the 
date and the slogan is ‘Open Your Hearts to 
the Library.’ The goal set is $5000. 

“The half dozen organizations represented 
last night totaled 295 boys and girls. By the 
time the drive takes place it is anticipated that 
500 will be ready to go into action seeking 
donations. They even have selected a name 
for their effort. ‘The Community Culture 
Caravan,’ it will be called. 
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“The young people in attendance last night 
plied Leslie Lamont, president of the library 
board, with questions. He came up with all 
the answers. The more he spoke the more 
enthusiastic they became. Among the adults 
present was Abe Cramer, who, as president 
of the B’nai B'rith, made the first donation, 
$100. Another meeting has been set for Thurs- 
day at 7:30 at the center.” 

On January 14 the paper reported, “Direc- 
tors of Pottsville’s Lions met at the Elks last 
night. Enthusiasm was expressed for cooperat- 
ing with other service clubs and civic organ- 
izations in an effort to help Pottsville’s Free 
Public Library.” 

On January 15 it reported, “Seven hundred 
and forty-five boys and girls to date have 
signified their intention of participating in 
the porch-light campaign February 14 to save 
Pottsville Free Public Library. Close to one 
hundred gathered last night at the Jewish 
Community Center to hear speakers and gain 
new inspiration.” 


Council Adopts Tax 
for Library Relief 


On January 16 a welcome headline ap- 
peared on page 1: “Council Adopts Tax for 
Library Relief; Will Raise $6500. Pottsville’s 
city budget for 1960 including a half-mill tax 
for the relief of the Free Public Library was 
adopted at a special meeting on Friday after- 
noon.” 

On January 18 a picture in the paper il- 
lustrated that a local artist wished to help: 
“Minersville artist presents water color of 
independent breaker scene along Minersville- 
Llewellyn highway to Pottsville Public Li- 
brary Board President Leslie D. Lamont. Li- 
brarian Mary Harvey examines gift which is 
to be offered for written bids by February 1. 
Water color, valued by experts in excess of 
$100, is on display in window of P.P. & L. 
Co. offices.” 

On January 19 a picture demonstrated that 
interest in making contributions was still 
running high even though tax support was 
assured. The caption read, “The president of 
Pottsville High School Student Council pre- 
sents $25 check to L. D. Lamont, president of 
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the board of Pottsville Free Public Library. 
Student Council donation lends impetus to 
library drive by young people of the com- 
munity to help this institution which is in 
dire need of funds.” 

An article on January 20 said, “The Phi 
Delta Chapter of Nu Phi Nu Sorority met. 
Plans were made to hold a rummage sale, 
Saturday, March 19, for the benefit of Potts- 
ville Free Public Library.” 


Pizza Stunt Nets 
$207.62 for Library 


On February 2 a headline announced, 
“Pizza Stunt Nets $207.62 for Library. Potts- 
ville library will receive $207.62 in cash 
through ‘Operation Pizza’ staged by [the] 
Pizza and Sub Shop and young people of 
this city last night. [The] proprietor of the 
shop offered to donate all the pizza pies for 
which boys and girls—anxious to save the 
public library from its financial difficulties— 
could obtain orders. The only money he asked 
was the state tax. The boys and girls came 
through with orders for 188 pizzas which 
produced the sum mentioned above. Approxi- 
mately fifteen boys and girls turned out for 
last night’s venture.” 

On February 5 the paper explained the 
Car Wash advertisement of January 7: 
“Mady’s Car Wash has come up with a novel 
promotion to help raise funds for Pottsville 
Free Public Library. He [sic] issues cards 
to each customer and every time the customer 
has a car washed he attaches a stamp to it. 
The card holds fifteen stamps valued at three 
cents each. When the customer’s card is filled 
he drops it into [a box at] the library. They 
take it to Mady who redeems it for 45 cents. 
Mady has distributed 3000 cards and plans 
to give out 5000 more. He plans to operate 
the promotion during the entire year.” 

Also on February 5, “The Welfare Depart- 
ment of Pottsville Women’s Club at a Valen- 
tine luncheon decided to donate $50 to Potts- 
ville Free Public Library.” 

On February 6, a gas station proprietor 
announced that he would “donate 2 cents on 
every gallon of gasoline he sold all next week 
to the library cause. The 2-cent-per-gallon 
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contribution represents almost 50 per cent 
[of the] profit on gasoline sales.” 

In the same issue another gift to the li- 
brary was reported: “Six brothers from Chi- 
cago, who made considerable use of Pottsville 
Free Public Library, have remembered this 
institution with a $100 gift. The note accom- 
panying the $100 gift to the library reads, ‘In 
appreciation of many happy and profitable 
hours spent in the library with Miss Paterson 
and the books.’ ” 

On February 10 the caption under a pic- 
ture reported, “Mrs. William Haas, children’s 
librarian for Pottsville Free Public Library, 
accepts check for library fund from a second 
grade pupil at Garfield School. The contribu- 
tion for the library was provided by Garfield 
PTA.” 

Enthusiasm for the library drive was a- 
building by February 10: “A gigantic rally 
of boys and girls scheduled to take part in the 
drive for funds for Pottsville library will be 
held at the Jewish Community Center, Thurs- 
day night at 7 o’clock. Every boy and girl 
intending to participate should be there. The 
final instructions will be given. Needed are 
autos to haul young solicitors to various parts 
of the city to begin their collection.” 


On February 11, as the date approached 
for the drive, the editor spoke up again to 


encourage contributions during the fund 
drive: “The half-mill levy which the city of 
Pottsville is about to levy for the benefit of 
the Free Public Library will not be enough to 
solve the institution’s financial problems. For 
that reason the drive scheduled for Valentine’s 
Day by hundreds of young people is more im- 
portant than ever.” 

On February 13 the paper reported, “At the 
last Mother’s Club meeting a donation of $10 
was made to the public library fund.” 


400 Boys, Girls Ready for 
Library Drive; Need Autos 


Also in the paper of the 13th was a box 
headed “Library Drive Sunday. Goal is $5000. 
Four hundred boys and girls will canvass 
Pottsville Sunday from 5 to 7 P.M. in their 
first big civic effort. Will you disappoint them 
or will you help them go over the top?” 

Also on the 13th in a column headed “Perti- 


nent Pointers” the following point was made: 
“Have you donated the use of your auto yet 
for the library drive to be staged by more than 
four hundred boys and girls here Sunday 
night? Your kindness will be appreciated for 
it will play a big part in the success or failure 
of the venture. It is hoped to cover the entire 
city in two hours, from 5 to 7 P.M.” 

Elsewhere in the same issue was another 
article headed “400 Boys, Girls Ready for 
Library Drive; Need Autos.” 

On the day of the campaign the paper re- 
ported, “four hundred young people of this 
city braved a 6-inch snow and temperatures 
low in the teens to raise $3000 for Pottsville 
Free Public Library Sunday afternoon. A goal 
of $5000 had been set and the only reason it 
wasn’t obtained is that the young people did 
not get to every neighborhood. They will visit 
during this week those areas which were 
missed. The drive originally was scheduled 
to begin at 5 and end at 7 p.m. But when the 
snow kept coming down and the wind howling, 
a radio appeal went out to the young people 
to report at the Jewish Community Center at 
3 P.M. They did so, were handed their con- 
tainers and materials and then taken to the 
areas of solicitation by autos. More than 
twenty cars and drivers were volunteered. 
After the collection they were returned to the 
center by auto and turned over their funds. 
The job was done by 6:30. If your home has 
been missed and a boy or girl does not call, 
send your contribution care of Jewish Com- 
munity Center.” 

On February 16 the paper reported the 
result of the gas station’s contribution: “[The 
service station] sent a check for $27.08 to 
L. D. Lamont, president of Pottsville Free 
Public Library, Monday. This amount repre- 
sents 2 cents on every gallon of gasoline sold 
last week.” 

The same day another gift was reported: 
“The Amor Fraterno Club voted to donate 
$25 to the Pottsville library fund at a meet- 
ing on Thursday night.” 

While the porch-light campaign terminated 
the flurry of publicity and interest it received, 
the library was not forgotten completely. On 
July 20 the newspaper reported an addi- 
tional gift: “Pottsville Free Public Library 
is $100 richer today as a result of the action 
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of the Board of Directors of the Greater Potts- 
ville Area Chamber of Commerce. The board 
at its meeting voted to donate the prize money 
received in the state-wide community develop- 
ment contest. Under the conditions of the con- 
test ‘winners must agree to spend their prize 
award on community improvements.’ The 
board felt that the donation of the money to 
the Free Public Library would bring benefit 
to the largest number of people.” 

In January the librarian wrote, “This is 
more publicity than we have had in all of 
the time I have been here! There will be more 
later—I hope! Everyone is discussing the li- 
brary and organizations I never heard of are 
contributing.” After the drive she reported 
the collection to be more than $3500. In 
August she stated, “To date around $7500 has 
been added to the library’s funds from taxes.” 

One of the primary lessons to be learned 
from the Pottsville experience is the impor- 
tance of giving widespread publicity to the 
library’s problems. In 1958 the library board 
had recognized the onrushing financial crisis 
and had sought to head it off by requesting 
a city tax, via letters to the Councilmen. 
Nothing was heard of the request. 

In 1959 similar letters were sent to the 
Councilmen and a visit to each individual 
was made by Leslie D. Lamont, board presi- 
dent. This time, however, the assistance of the 
local newspaper was secured as a result of a 
conference between its general manager and 
Mr. Lamont. eee 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
(Continued from page 785) 
Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7e, France. The May 
1961 issue of this publication notes a new periodi- 
cal on education: “The Department of Education 
of UNESCO has begun to publish a periodical en- 
titled International Education News and Digest 
for the use of editors of educational journals, 
intended to help such editors in their task. It is 
divided into four sections: 1) a chronicle of edu- 
cational news; 2) a selective annotated bibli- 
ography of recently published articles on this 
subject; 3) a reproduction, in condensed form, 
of a recent work of general interest; 4) a time- 
table of the principal educational meetings and 
conferences. All information may be obtained 
from the Education Clearing House, UNESCO, 
Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7e.” eee 
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The Survey of 
Library Functions of the States 


by Phillip Monypenny 


The survey of state libraries which is cur- 


rently under way makes state library activities 
a dramatic focus of interest. Ordinarily state 
library activities are overshadowed by the 
much more massive operations of public 
libraries in general. The success of the Public 
Library Inquiry headed by Robert Leigh, and 
the subsequent development of standards for 
public libraries by the American Library As- 
sociation, undoubtedly encouraged the under- 
taking of a similar definitive study in the state 
library field. In his conclusions to the earlier 
study Dr. Leigh stressed the necessity of de- 
veloping strength at the state level to minimize 
the handicaps under which the great bulk of 
public libraries labor, tied as they are to 
jurisdictions small in area, population, and 
financial resources. 

The study is intended to be a first step in 
the development of standards for state li- 
braries. In this connection, it should be noted 
that state library activities are more closely 
integrated into the general structure of state 
government than are their public library 
counterparts to local governments. To study 
state libraries is to study aspects of state 
politics and state administration. Thus stand- 
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ards for state libraries must clearly be based 
on a knowledge of the general political and 
administrative conditons within which the li- 
brary agencies work. Any recommendations 
which may be made, any set of criteria by 
which to judge the adequacy of existing pro- 
grams, must take into account the limiting 
conditions which are posed by this interde- 
pendence. This point should not be overem- 
phasized, however, for it is clear that both 
responsibilities and opportunities at the state 
level may be larger than at the local level. 

We are therefore very much concerned 
with the relation of the library agencies to the 
general structure of state government: what 
the statutes provide with respect to organiza- 
tion and function; how the governing au- 
thorities are selected; how the library budget 
and appropriations act are handled; the effect 
on the library of central controls on personnel, 
purchasing, space utilization, and the like. 
We are also interested in what friends the 
library has—both inside and outside the gov- 
ernmental structure—in the increasingly com- 
petitive struggle for state funds. Obviously, 
we are also studying library resources, ex- 
penditures, staff, and services in all types of 
state library units. 

The study is complicated somewhat by the 
diversity of agencies and services which exist 
in the government of the several states. A 
number of states have large general libraries 
which offer a wide variety of specialized serv- 
ices to particular classes of users, both govern- 
mental and nongovernmental. In most states, 
however, there is no one agency that can be 
identified as “the state library.” Rather there 
are a variety of agencies, some offering li- 
brary services exclusively, others performing 
library functions as an aspect of other duties. 
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Among these are: 

e Extension services. Some of these are part 
of “the state library”; others are administered 
by separate agencies, not infrequently a part 
of the state department of education. 

® State historical society libraries. 

e Archives, which are now taking on an ad- 
ministrative role in records management. 

© Law libraries. 

© Legislative research and reference agencies, 
some of which maintain specialized collections 


for their own use. 
@ Institutional libraries and services to the 
blind. 


@ Special libraries of departments in technical 


and scientific fields. 

In putting together the survey of these 
varied activities, we hope to accomplish several 
things. We hope first to be able to present a 
comprehensive picture of the kind and amount 
of library service of all kinds provided through 
state governments, and of the library resources 
and staff engaged in providing them, including 
data on such topics as staff qualifications, 
salaries, space available, and amount and types 
of specialized equipment in use. 

From this minimum basis of fairly concrete 
information we shall hope to move to a picture 
of the role which the various state agencies 
play in the provision of library service. This 
will take into account the work of library ex- 
tension agencies, state assistance to school 
library service, services to the general reader 
who has no other access to library facilities, 
the special agencies which support the work 
of state governments through information and 
research facilities, and special services to the 
blind and to those in state institutions. 

In this descriptive effort we shall be con- 
cerned with what plans and programs have 
been developed and who is developing them, 
the amount of coordination and interchange 
of service between different facilities, whether 
the staff of one agency is aware of what an- 
other agency is doing, and whether they take 
due account of this in developing their own 
services. Effective utilization of resources is 
always important in libraries—staff, money, 
and books are too scarce for it to be other- 
wise. And although duplication of facilities 
and resources may be a condition of effective 
service, the maintenance of unused resources 
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in one area while another starves is quite a 
different matter. 

The extent and role of library services will 
be described against a background of the 
political and administrative climate which 
affects legislation on library matters and the 
availability of financial support. Every ad- 
ministrative group must accept the responsi- 
bility for understanding the system of politics 
and administration in which it functions and 
must be prepared to utilize it effectively in 
developing its programs. We are as much in- 
terested in the librarian’s knowledge of the 
climate as in the climate itself, and we hope 
to make some contribution to a wider under- 
standing of the climate, what it permits, and 
what it inhibits. We will try to find out the 
ways in which developing systems of admin- 
istrative control and legislative oversight— 
executive and legislative budgets, centralized 
administrative services, etc.—affect the opera- 
tion of libraries. Do they tend to obstruct the 
library’s operations and the presentation of its 
case? Or do they perhaps, by requiring a 
more orderly consideration of policy objec- 
tives in the state government as a whole, 
strengthen the claim of the library for execu- 
tive and legislative support? 

The conclusions of the report will not be a 
series of recommendations as to what services 
should be offered, and how their administra- 
tion should be organized. Rather the report 
will be a statement of the conditions—politi- 
cal, administrative, and fiscal, including the 
availability of organized and unorganized sup- 
port—which seem to be associated with the 
adoption of certain policies, organizational 
patterns, and amount and quality of services. 
Such a statement will not define service goals 
and is not likely to support the idea of a 
single optimum pattern of organization. It will 
permit measuring one’s own situation against 
the conditions which in other places are as- 
sociated with certain developments and decid- 
ing on this basis what is possible as well as 
what is desirable. 

A rather long and detailed questionnaire is 
now in the hands of every state library agency 
that we have been able to identify. In several 
states there are as many as half a dozen. We 
are asking each recipient to report only on his 
own agency. So that informal coordination 
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will be possible, we shall try to keep some 
correspondent—as well as the governor’s office 
where appropriate—informed about the agen- 
cies from which we are requesting informa- 
tion. We have already requested and received 
from the states a considerable amount of pub- 
lished and duplicated material. 

As the answers come in from this mail 
survey, the data will be transcribed and the 
original returns sent to members of the survey 
team, who will then schedule visits to each 
state. They will attempt to visit all state agen- 
cies providing library services, and to talk to 
a sufficient number of persons in each to get a 
reliable picture. In particular they will con- 
cern themselves with the processes of policy 
development, staff perception of the library’s 
role, the degree of correspondence between 
program and resources, interlibrary relations 
at the state level and between state and local 
agencies, the responsibilities assumed by pro- 
fessional associations of librarians, and prog- 
ress in extending and enriching library serv- 
ices. 

The interview data will be incorporated in 
state-by-state reports which will go into our 
files along with the replies to the questionnaire. 
As director, I have the responsibility of collat- 
ing, organizing, and summarizing the data. 
The final report will attempt to present a 
broad picture of library activities in state gov- 
ernment and to present comparative tabulated 
data on topics for which it is possible to give 
it. We are not concerned with evaluating pro- 
grams, except to report the evaluations of peo- 
ple in the states who measure their own ac- 
complishments against their goals. The clear 
reporting of the type and volume of services 
rendered may constitute an implicit evalua- 
tion, but our essential concern is with varia- 
tions in the national picture, not the accom- 
plishments of a given state. 

The project is a challenging one. It should 
be one of the most complete nationwide stud- 
ies ever made of any governmental function. 
We can only hope that out of this data it will 
be possible, as a next step, to formulate stand- 
ards for state library services which will offer 
guides for future development, grounded on | 
an understanding of present policies and prac- | 
tices and the situations in which they de- 
veloped. eee 
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The politics of budgeting 


by David Shirley 


Libraries and budgeting have one thing in 
common: they are many things to many per- 
sons. The person who uses the library pri- 
marily as a place of recreation—-selecting 
novels and records—sees the library and evalu- 
ates it from a quite different perspective than 
does the college student interested in getting 
material for a term paper on some esoteric 
subject. Similarly, the library budget is some- 
thing quite different when. approached from 
the perspective of the librarian and the library 
board than it is from the point of view of the 
city manager and the city council. 

The librarian sees the budget as a necessary 
evil; it necessitates presentation of the li- 
brary’s program in a degree of specificity that 
those working in the organization know to be 
arbitrary; it necessitates expressing the pro- 
gram not in the grandiose prose of community 
cultural growth but in niggardly and unex- 
pressive dollars and cents; and it necessitates 
the use of an accounting classification system 
which is as strange to librarians as cataloging 
is to the city manager. The budget process is 
endured only because it is the chief means of 
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getting financial support, hopefully more sup- 
port than was received in previous years. 

To the city manager, the budget is some- 
thing quite different. It is familiar ground to 
him; the very specificity which annoyed the 
librarian represents his normal and accus- 
tomed thought pattern. To the city manager, 
the budget represents one of the essential tools 
with which to do his job of planning, co- 
ordinating, and controlling the total jurisdic- 
tion. The budget is the only document he re- 
ceives all year that encompasses the entire op- 
eration of the city; it is his responsibility to 
recommend to the council a program which 
balances the total needs of the jurisdiction in 
light of its total anticipated revenue—not very 
different from the task which I am sure all 
underpaid librarians have to go through each 
month on the home front. 


CONTROL 


In order to make such a balanced allocation 
the chief executive needs not only to know 
where the money is to be spent, but also what 
is to be accomplished by the spending. The 
latter is significant not only in terms of plan- 
ning, but also in terms of control—a diet of 
macaroni, spaghetti, and casseroles in light of 
a generous food budget causes one to wonder 
if food money isn’t being diverted to new 
dresses or some other item eliminated when 
the family’s limited income was allocated. Con- 
trol is important and the manager’s appetite 
for information is insatiable. He prefers to re- 
ceive that information in a format with which 
he is familiar and one which will enable him 
to use the common denominator of money. 

The Council, as elected representatives, has 
the responsibility for final determination of 
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the proper allocation of the city’s resources. 
This group has a basic economy orientation, 
generally a conservative attitude (conservatism 
being a measure of the unwillingness to 
change) and a very limited amount of time to 
review proposals and to make decisions. The 
councilmen want a concise picture of an op- 
eration (reflecting limited time), expressed in 
dollars (reflecting economy), and any change 
from the prior year’s activity clearly docu- 
mented with results guaranteed (reflecting 
conservatism and political responsibility). 


COMPROMISE 


Despite this difference in viewpoint, there 
is an element of commonality in the budgeting 
process at all levels—this is compromise. The 


council is compromising not only as between 
the public works department and the library, 
but between the citizen as a taxpayer and the 
same citizen as a user of the city’s services; the 
city manager's recommendations represent a 
compromise between the needs of the various 
departments of the city; and the librarian com- 
promises between the various sections of the 
library—the children’s collection versus the 
adult collection. At all levels, compromise is 
achieved through negotiation. To negotiate 
effectively, as President Kennedy pointed out 
repeatedly in his campaign, you must negotiate 
from a position of strength. What are the 
strengths or weaknesses with which a library 
enters the annual negotiations referred to as 
budgeting ? 

Inherently, the library has one strength—it 
is dealing with books, and books, along with 
church and motherhood, are difficult to attack. 
Specific books may be attacked, but this is an 
attack on specific content, rather than an at- 
tack on the generic concept. “Therefore, the 
librarian remains the custodian and purveyor 
of that respectable commodity, the book, and 
his place in society is secure.””* 

A second inherent strength which a library 
possesses is that it does render requested serv- 
ice directly to the public, and the public users 
normally receive that service in the physical 
setting of the library’s own space. Contrast this 


‘Hardin Craig, Jr., “The Natural History of the Li- 
brarian,” American Association of University Profes- 
sors Bulletin, Dec., 1960, p. 400. 
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with the role played by building inspectors; 
they impose inspection and standards on own- 
ers of property at the site of the building, and 
the public is completely unaware of inadequate 
stafling or other handicaps under which in- 
spectors must labor. The library is, in effect. 
handed the requisites of developing a first-rate 
public relations program which should be a 
pillar of strength. 


THE POWER STRUCTURE 


There are at the same time a number of 
weaknesses from which a public library can 
expect to suffer. The statements above regard- 
ing the ready-made public relations oppor- 
tunity should be questioned. Is the group 
whom you serve an effective political voice in 
the community, or is it merely like a librar- 
ian’s conference where librarians talk only to 
librarians? If the stereotype of the library user 
is true, the typical user is a mild-mannered, 
reflective person, respected in the community, 
but not a leader in the formation of political 
strength. If you are to negotiate from a posi- 
tion of strength, it means that you have to be 
certain first that you know the power structure 
of the community—not the traditional organi- 
zations, but the current effective forces in the 
community—and second that the library has 
spokesmen in the various politically strong 
units. 

For example, in some communities the min- 
isters may be a real source of strength, and in 
others they are no more effective than the post- 
man—both see and talk to many people. Look 
at the library boards; do they represent 
strictly the old guard of the community who 
have traditionally—and all too frequently, for 
many, many years—supported the library? 
The danger of talking and associating only 
with your own kind is a danger—the danger 
of isolation—that every profession faces, but 
it is a vital danger to an organization which 
relies on public support. 


CITY HALL 
It is not enough to deal realistically with the 
political strength which will be brought to bear 
on the elected representatives; strength must 
also be built within the jurisdictional organi- 
zation. In this respect, almost all libraries 
suffer an inherent weakness because of their 
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physical separation from city hall, in contrast 
to almost every other city department, the head 
of which, at least, sits in the city hall. Informal 
communication and organization play a very 
significant part in even the most formal or- 
ganizations. A friend of mine reports that he 
tries to get to his office in advance of the city 
manager just so he can watch the manner in 
which the manager enters the building; this, 
he maintains, is “a dead giveaway” as to the 
manager’s attitude and indicates whether or 
not this is the day to raise a particular issue. 
Although central management attempts to fol- 
low an engineering and economy approach, 
there are still a large number of decisions 
which must be made on a basis of personal 
judgment—either the subject doesn’t lend it- 
self to quantification or there is not sufficient 
time to gather all the facts—and it is on such 
decisions that close personal contact and prop- 
er timing cannot help but be significant. The 
librarian is seldom in a position to be able to 
take advantage of an intimate association de- 
veloped during coffee breaks, lunch hours, and 
other chance meetings. A more likely situation 
is that a librarian appears in city hall only 
when he or she wants something, and manage- 
ment greets the appearance with this in mind. 

The budget itself represents the final link in 
this concept of negotiating from a position of 
strength. Is it a strong document? Remember 
that it has to have strength not alone from the 
point of view of the librarian and the library 
board; is it a strong document in the eyes of 
the city manager? It was noted previously that 
the manager approaches problems with an in- 
herent efficiency-and-economy point of view, 
with responsibility for evaluating library re- 
quests in light of competing demands for the 
jurisdiction’s limited resources. It is little won- 
der that he wants more than a vague statement 
of purpose and intent; he wants specifics, and 
in so far as possible, quantitative data. 

Put yourself in his place for a moment— 
what sort of information would you want if 
you had to evaluate the requests of the build- 
ing inspection department of your city? This 
is by no means a grossly exaggerated illustra- 
tion; it is a fair generalization to say that most 
city managers know about as much about the 
inner workings of the library as librarians 
know about the inner workings of a depart- 


ment of building inspection. 

In a recent article in the ALA Bulletin, Sam 
Vickers, city manager of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, set forth the ingredients of a strong 
budget from management’s point of view. He 


asked for: 


1. Work programs—type of program and level 
of service. 
Standards against which performance can 
be measured. 
Progress reports in terms of the work pro- 
grams and standards. 


With this type of information, a librarian 
could talk with some confidence about the 
needs of a department of building inspection, 
even though the quality of the inspections has 
to be assumed satisfactory. Because quality is 
so difficult to measure, Mr. Vickers suggested 
that a major responsibility of librarians is to 
educate management to the needs of the li- 
brary.” 

There are any number of ways this educa- 
tion can be furthered, but the physical separa- 
tion of the library from city hall eliminates the 
possibility of the informal approach available 
to most other city officials. Perhaps one of the 
most successful techniques is to ask well in 
advance of budget season for help; ask the 
city manager or the budget staff to review 
your library in the interests of economy and 
efficiency. Can you reduce the cost of prepar- 
ing and mailing overdue notices? Are you 
making the best use of the space that is avail- 
able to you? These and any number of other 
questions can be raised in the area of man- 
agement’s expertise, and in the process of 
seeking answers to such specific questions, 
management will become educated in the 
broader responsibilities and problems of a li- 
brary. 

In summary, a budget might be likened to a 
sales contract—it represents the final agree- 
ment. A salesman doesn’t present the sales con- 
tract first and then try to convince the prospect 
that his product is what is needed. The sales 
contract represents only the formal agreement 
to purchase a product which has already been 


sold. eee 


? Sam Vickers, “The Public Library and the Public 
Budget,” American Library Association Bulletin, Octo- 
ber 1960, p. 759-60. 
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The Canadian Library Inquiry 


a partial report on the 16th annual Canadian Library Association Conference 


For the past year Canadian librarians have 
been busy with a survey of “The Present State 
of Library Service in Canada.” The annual 
conference of the Canadian Library Associa- 
tion, held at St. New Brunswick, 
June 18-23, was centered around the findings 
of the survey, a “bulky sheaf of reports” which 
had been compiled and made available to the 
delegates shortly before the conference. Miss 


{ndrews, 


{stbury was chairman of the committee which 

prepared the resolutions stemming from this 
Canadian Library Inquiry. She is assistant pro- 
fessor in the McGill University library school, 
Yontreal. 

Custom decrees that library association con- 
ferences have central themes, but it is seldom 
that the motif takes over to the extent of domi- 
nating the entire proceedings. At St. An- 
drews, in June 1961, this is what happened. 
Of more than sixty meetings during the Ca- 
nadian Library Association Conference, al- 
most all were concerned directly with some 
phase of the Canadian Library Inquiry, and 
each of the 450 delegates found himself drawn 
into discussions in an unprecedented manner. 

The year-long survey, “The Present State 
of Library Service in Canada”—the first such 
study in fifteen years—had already involved 
most librarians in Canada, if only to the ex- 
tent of filling out a questionnaire. Sections of 
the executive 
office, provincial associations, local associa- 
tions, even private individuals, after a year of 
strenuous fact-gathering, had sent in their re- 


association, committees, the 
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ports. The reports were processed at the CLA 
executive office and sent to delegates so that 
everyone who came to St. Andrews had the 
raw material which the survey had turned up. 

Considering the composite nature of the In- 
quiry, it was not surprising that the first re- 
action to the bulky sheaf of reports was that 
the 
hasty, and the findings generally undigested. 
In spite of these limitations, the reports 
proved valuable in planning future action: 
even the gaps and confused passages con- 
tributed to a clearer diagnosis of the condi- 
tion of library service in Canada. 

The week-long conference began with meet- 
ings of sections and committees, where the 
findings and recommendations of the Inquiry 
of particular concern to each group were 
threshed out. Then, on the morning of the 
next to the last day, a panel of five undertook 
the formidable task of providing a general 
summary, discussing in lively give-and-take 
“Canadian Libraries: Revelations and Im- 
plications.” That evening delegates were sum- 
moned to a special open meeting where reso- 
lutions stemming from the Inquiry were pre- 
sented for general discussion. Thus the resolu- 
tions were put to the membership as being in 
fact a prescription for future action. The at- 
tendance at this meeting was large and the 
debate was spirited. It had now become very 
clear that the resolutions passed at the St. An- 
drews Conference were to be more than cor- 
porate gestures; the individual members cared 


coverage was uneven, the conclusions 
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deeply about the future course to which the 
association would be committed. 


ACTION 


Federal aid—Only the very smug can have 
been surprised that the total picture of library 
service in Canada presented by the survey 
showed many areas where service was sub- 
standard or nonexistent. To improve and ad- 
vance library development on a national basis 
has been and will continue to be of primary 
concern to the association. The recurring ques- 
tion is, how can this be done? It is certain 
that more money will help, and since 1957 a 
Committee on Federal Aid has been grappling 
with this aspect of the financial problem. The 
report of this committee, presented at St. An- 
drews, produced evidence that there exists no 
real constitutional barrier to prevent libraries 
from receiving assistance from the federal 
government in addition to provincial grants. 
This was welcome word, and the committee 
was instructed to pursue this goal with in- 
tensified vigor. 

Statistics—The efforts to gather and com- 
pare statistical data for purposes of the In- 
quiry had pointed up in one context after 
another the lack of uniformity in the statistics 
kept by libraries and collected by the various 
federal and provincial agencies. It was there- 
fore decided that special attention should be 
given to this matter and a committee for this 
purpose was set up. 

Standards—In attempting a qualitative as- 
sessment of the library situation, many of 
those reporting complained of a lack of suit- 
able standards. In particular the Adult Serv- 


ices Section and several of the provincial asso- 


ciations in their reports requested an early 
revision of the Standards of Service for Pub- 
lic Libraries in Canada to make them an ade- 
quate guide under present conditions. This 
demand was supported by the association as a 
whole, which directed that it be a matter for 
immediate action by council. 

School library service—Very prominent in 
the reporting was a general concern about the 
state of library service in schools. At present 
only three provinces have school library su- 
pervisors and there is a country-wide need 
for greatly extended efforts in this field. This 
need for more and better school libraries has 


in recent months been made a matter of pub- 
lic interest through the efforts of the Canadian 
Home and School and Parent-Teachers Fed- 
eration, who have under way a national li- 
brary project designed to bring better school 
and public library services to children. The 
time, therefore, seemed ripe to encourage the 
formation within the Canadian Library As- 
sociation of a the Canadian 
Association of School Librarians. This newly 
formed group, jointly with the Young People’s 
Section, brought before the general meeting 
a very comprehensive resolution setting forth 
the first steps to be taken in the direction of 
achieving effective school library service. It 
was recognized first that these steps will have 
to be taken by each provincial Department of 
Education. and the association is asking these 
authorities to 1) appoint school library super- 
visors who are professional librarians as well 


new section— 


as certified teachers to establish, develop, and 
coordinate school library services for their re- 
spective provinces, 2) include in the curricu- 
lum of teacher-training institutions courses on 
Children’s Literature and on Young People’s 
Literature, and the effective use of the school 
library, 3) offer summer courses in school li- 
brarianship in consultation with graduate li- 
brary schools and the Canadian Association of 
School Librarians, as an interim measure to 
train teachers for school library work, 4) 
provide a capital school budget for the estab- 
lishment of central school library quarters, 
and a basic collection of library books and 


THE ANNUAL SURVEY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1959 


The annual survey of Canadian public libraries 
for 1959 has some interesting summary state- 
ments on library development over the ten-year 
period since 1949. During these years, total stock 
of all public libraries increased by 87 per cent 
and circulation by 108 per cent, while the popu- 
lation increased by 22 per cent. In 1949 public 
libraries organized in larger units (50,000 pop- 
ulation and over) served about 17 per cent of 
the total population. In 1959 the percentage had 
increased to 46. Total number of books in all 
public libraries in 1959 was 13,507,009, with 
a circulation of 50,329,734. This represents a 
stock of .78 book per capita and circulation of 
2.9 per capita. 





materials as recommended by the provincial 
school library supervisors, 5) provide a mini- 
mum annual budget of $2.00 per pupil for 
continued development of the central school 
library, and 6) direct their school adminis- 
trators to appoint trained school librarians 
to administer school library services. 

Shortage of librarians—The perennial difh- 
culties due to a serious lack of professional 
librarians were evident in many parts of the 
survey. This led to a resolution requesting the 
library schools of Canada to establish regular 
summer sessions leading to the graduate pro- 
fessional degree. 

The National Library 
common interest was the present and future 
role of the National Library in the develop- 
ment of library service in Canada. So numer- 


Another matter of 


ous were the expressions of concern about 
various aspects of the welfare and policies of 
the National Library that a special session was 
called to hear a statement from W. Kaye 
Lamb, the National Librarian. At this meeting 
Dr. Lamb explained the present position of 
the Library, and patiently answered numerous 
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queries from the audience. It was felt that 
continuing liaison between the national associ- 
ation and the National Library should be pro- 
vided for, and it was resolved that the Ca- 
nadian Library Association should present an 
annual brief to the National Librarian. 

There was a strong feeling that in order 
to increase the scope of the National Library’s 
activities, drastic measures, if necesary, should 
be taken to add to its staff. Some chief li- 
brarians even expressed their willingness to 
give up people from their senior positions in 
aid of this cause. Specifically, the govern- 
ment will be asked to make it possible for the 
National Librarian to offer salaries that 
should be attractive to people with the high- 
est qualifications and years of experience. 

This discussion of the central role of the Na- 
tional Library in the Canadian library scene 
was carried on in the hopeful atmosphere en- 
gendered by the news, which came on the eve 
of the opening of the conference, that the in- 
tention of the government to proceed in 1962 
with the construction of its new building had 
been announced. Dr. Lamb explained the plan 
further and expressed the hope that it would 
be completed in 1965. 

A long-range program—The foregoing are 
the immediate measures that appeared to be 
necessary first steps on the way to full li- 
brary service for Canada. It was fully recog- 
nized, however, that further study and larger 
planning on a broader base would be re- 
quired. Accordingly, it was recommended that 
a special activities committee be set up to plan 
continuing programs of development for the 
association. It was further recommended that 
such long-range planning be done with the 
collaboration of the provincial library associa- 
tions in mind, and that the constant coopera- 
tion of these groups be encouraged. 

This report on the Canadian Library As- 
sociation’s year-long Inquiry would be incom- 
plete without the name of the president, Neal 
Harlow. The Canadian Library Inquiry was 
his brain child, and he organized it and saw 
it through with unflagging energy to this con- 
clusion. By this year’s work, there have been 
exposed many areas where effort should be 
directed not only under the new president, 
Robert Hamilton, but by his successors for 
years to come. eee 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


It has become the custom to introduce the neu 
president of ASD to the ALA membership by 
means of a statement in this department about 
the division’s program for the coming year. The 
many who already know Mrs. Florence S. Craig, 
director of Adult Education, Cuyahoga County 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, will recognize 
her voice in the following: 

The world is full of challenges and goals. We 
in adult services have some very special ones of 
our own. As Margaret Monroe has said, one of 
these is the keen wish to make our Adult Serv- 
ices Division a happy home for librarians serving 
adults in all types of libraries whether they be 
college, university, special, army, institution, or 
other. Surely there is many a plot of common 
ground on which all can stand helpfully together. 

Related to this challenge is the smallness of 
our division in comparison with the Children’s 
Services Division and the Young Adult Services 
Division. When we attract librarians serving 
adults in all types of libraries our numbers will 
grow. But basically our small membership may 
be due to a well-discussed, fantastic phenomenon 
of our time—the overgrown tidal wave of popu- 
lation. The librarian who is a generalist, and 
many times the one who is a specialist, are so 
inundated by the gigantic student call for serv- 
ice that they tend toward the divisions meeting 
their most obvious needs. Adults may get little 
attention and truly find real difficulty entering 
small and branch libraries. Having survived the 
buffeting of entry there may be no chairs on 
which to sit and very little space in which to 
stand. We want to and we must help adult pa- 
trons. Those whom we could help as they face 
stupendous decisions and those who want to 
rest from stupendous decisions with a good book 
are our genuine concern. 

But possibly we are relying too much on the 
excuse of brain-twisting student assignments. 
Before the population burst its bounds with 
gusto, there were very few adults who read 
books. Many librarians were uncomfortably 
aware that if they walked down any street in 
any town, rang doorbells, and asked responding 
adults when they had read a book or used a 


library, the results would be pretty grim. 

Why is this? The preschool child comes to 
his library and is utterly delighted with what he 
finds there. Why shouldn’t the enthusiasm with 
which he greets Wait for William be held over 
for the writings of Mary Ellen Chase, Robert 
Frost, or Alan Paton? What happens between 
the preschool age and adulthood, when a book 
has little appeal, if any? Here indeed is a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for cooperative re- 
search on the part of librarians serving children, 
young adults, and adults. 

Challenges remain but challenges are being 
met. The twenty hard-working and enthusiastic 
committees of the Adult Services Division are a 
joy to an incoming president. Quantity of mem- 
bership may leave something to be accomplished 
but quality of work done by present membership 
is superb. 

So much for challenges. And now about two 
of our newer goals: “Goals for Americans,” and 
the Reading For an Age of Change guides. 

Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson has reported in the 
ALA Bulletin for May 1961 (p. 418) on the con- 
ference at Wingspread which was one of a series 
called to discuss the report of the President’s 
Commission on National Goals, “Goals for Ameri- 
cans.” Subsequently the ALA staff was ap- 
proached about the sort of assistance libraries 
could give to the program. At its meeting in 
July, ASD’s Special Projects Committee recom- 
mended approval by the ASD Board of Directors 
of a program proposed by the staff to meet this 
request, to be supported by the recently re- 
newed grant from the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion. During the summer a leaflet was prepared 
for the purpose of calling attention of libraries 
and trustees to the American Assembly program 
and its objectives, and to suggest ways in which 
local libraries could take part and could obtain 
community participation. Sources of advice and 
materials are also listed. A reading list for use in 
preparing for discussion and to provide further 
background for the individual reader of “Goals 
for Americans” has been compiled by the Readers 
Adviser’s Office of the New York Public Library 
for publication by ALA. This and other materials 
helpful to libraries in planning and carrying out 
a discussion program are being offered this fall 
by the Adult Services Division in a mailing of 
the leaflet on “Goals for Americans.” 

Mrs. Marion E. Hawes, editor of the Reading 
Guide Project, reports that under the direction of 
the Special Projects Committee, organization of 
three committees has been completed and a 
fourth is under way: The Contemporary Arts, 
Freedom of the Mind, Space Science, and Ex- 
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panding Population in Relation to the Conser- 
vation of Natural Resources. The chairmen are, 
respectively, Julia Sabine, supervising art and 
music librarian, Newark Public Library; Robert 
B. Downs, dean of Library Administration, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; George S. Bonn, chief, Science 
and Technology Department, New York Public 
Library; and Robert E. Kingery, chief, Prepa- 
rations Division, New York Public Library. A 
fifth subject and committee is in process of being 
chosen. 

These committees are at various stages in the 
process of 
and 


1. completing a statement of 


scope for the guidance of the author 

2. selecting and arranging in order of prefer- 
ence a list of possible authors 
preliminary 


purpose 


3. compiling a book list from 
which the final titles will be chosen 

4. making the final choice of titles for author 
approval. 

It is hoped that author interviews and selec- 
tion will be completed in September. 

Mrs. Hawes also reports that the Promotion 
Committee under the chairmanship of Sarah L. 
Wallace, assistant in charge of Public Relations, 
Minneapolis Public Library, held an enthusiastic 
and ideaful all-day session which was especially 
fruitful in suggestions for promotion through 
channels outside the library field. Representation 
on the committee of several national organiza- 


tions and agencies provides channels for reaching 
a wide range of readers. Several good sugges- 
tions were made for working through the mass 


media. 

Inquiries about the guides from publishers, 
educators, librarians, and organizations indicate 
that there is a latent interest and need to be met 
by this type of reading guidance. 

Always there will be challenges and hopefully 
there will always be well-defined goals. May we 
never forget what our library materials can do 
for the happy adult, the harried adult, the bored 
adult and the adult who is just drifting. 


COOPERATION WITH TV AND RADIO PROGRAMS 


ASD has been working with several other 
groups both in and outside ALA, in making sug- 
gestions for “Invitation to Learning” and in 
reaching librarians with information on plans for 
this program and for The Christophers TV pro- 
gram, which includes a three minute “Look at a 
Book,” presented by Mrs. Eleanor T. Smith, 
coordinator of work with adults at the Brooklyn 
Public Library. Titles of books to be used in 


these programs will be given in the October’ 


and November issues of ALA’s Radio-TV Spot 
Announcements. Librarians may receive these 
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announcements regularly by requesting that they 
be placed on the mailing list. Address Charles 
Carner, ALA Public Relations Officer, Chicago 
ll. 


MATERIAL ON MENTAL HEALTH AVAILABLE 

Copies of the two lists distributed at the July 
11 joint meeting with AHIL and PLA, “The Li- 
brary Meets a Public Crisis’—Selected List of 
Statistical Sources in the Field of Mental Health, 
and Suggested Sources for Information and Lit- 
erature in the Mental Health Field—are avail- 
able on request to Miss Elizabeth Ferguson, li- 
brarian, Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York. eee 


In answer to a question on activities in the di- 
vision, the president of the Association of Hospi- 
tal and Institution Libraries, Genevieve M. Casey, 
Extension Department, Detroit Public Library, 
said: 

There are implications for all librarians in the 
current plans of AHIL’s Bibliotherapy Commit- 
tee. The intriguing possibility of using reading 
as a treatment adjunct as well as a preventative 
against mental illness and delinquency has been 
a special concern of hospital and institution li- 
brarians at least since 1938, when the first Bib- 
liotherapy Committee was appointed. The 1961 
committee is bringing the long-continued conver- 
sation up to date by a questionnaire aimed at ob- 
taining a consensus on how librarians now see 
the essence and scope of bibliotherapy. Biblio- 
therapy used to be a controversial subject but the 
widespread respect in which it is now held is 
evidenced by the fact that this questionnaire, first 
sent in June to a selected list of 60 librarians, 
received an 80 per cent response before the 
Cleveland Conference. The answers indicated not 
only a high level of interest, but also a mature 
unanimity in how bibliotherapy is defined—a 
unanimity of concept notably lacking in the 
articles published even ten years ago. Plans 
are now under way to circulate the questionnaire 
to an additional 60 librarians, chosen at random 
rather than by known interest in the subject, in 
order to establish a “control” on the enthusiasm 
of the original respondents. Findings of the ques- 
tionnaire, which later will be published, are pre- 
liminary to a renewed effort by AHIL to obtain 
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a grant for a meeting of people from various 
disciplines such as psychiatry, psychology, edu- 
cation, and sociology, to explore with librarians 
the interdisciplinary approaches needed to make 


bibliotherapy a more effective tool. 

At the Cleveland Conference, the AHIL board 
also discussed Recommendation 350 of the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, that 
“research should be undertaken on the effective- 
ness of reading guidance, and of reading books, 
magazines, and newspapers, upon children and 
youth.” AHIL hopes to work with other divisions 
in ALA to explore means of implementing this 
recommendation. 

A special committee has been appointed re- 
cently to take a new look at the standards of 
medical, nursing education, and patients li- 
braries, adopted by ALA in 1953. The prepara- 
tion of a provisional statement, based on library 
standards published by the American Correc- 
tional Association, is also under way. The plan is 
that these preliminary explorations will result in 
an all-day workshop on Hospital and Institution 
Library Standards to be held at the Miami Beach 
Conference. 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE AHIL 

In addition to Miss Casey, new officers of 
AHIL are: vice-president and president-elect, 
Mildred McWhorter, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Dublin, Georgia; member-at-large, 
1961-63, Mrs. Florence S. Grannis, Iowa State 
Commission for the Blind, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Marion H. Vedder, institution library consultant, 
Extension Division, State Library, Albany, N.Y.., 
was re-elected ALA Councilor for 1961-65. 


MATERIALS DISTRIBUTED BY AHIL 

Those who missed seeing AHIL’s exhibit in 
the Professional Exhibits Center at the Cleveland 
Conference may wish to check the following list 
of materials available free on request from the 
AHIL office, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Single 
copies will be sent to those requesting them; 
please send self-addressed mailing label. 

Hospital Libraries: Objectives and Standards ; 
“Hospital and Institution Library Service” (re- 
print from ALA Bulletin, April 1961); “A Li- 
brary for Students and Staff” (reprint of article 
by Vera Flandorf in Nursing Outlook, May 
1961); Reading Aids for the Handicapped; and 
the following reprints of lists published in the 
Hospital and Institution Book Guide: “Profes- 
sional Reading for the Nursing School Librar- 
ian,” compiled by Louise Grove; “Recent Books 
of Interest to Occupational and Recreational 
Therapy Departments,” compiled by Elizabeth M. 
Baker; “Rehabilitation Texts for Staff Reading 


and Reference,” compiled by Earl C. Graham 
and Marjorie M. Mullen; “Professional Reading 
for Library Staff and Volunteers in Hospital and 
Institution Libraries,” compiled by Nell M. 
Miles; “Fifty Books That Appeal to Readers in 
Correctional Institutions,” compiled by Alma 
Lundeen. 

Attention is also called to the two lists avail- 
able from the Institute of Life Insurance, noted 
in the Adult Services department of this issue of 
the Bulletin. eco 


PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 

Harold L. Hamill, city librarian, Los Angeles 
Public Library, was inaugurated as president of 
the Public Library Association at the PLA mem- 
bership meeting on Friday, July 14. He accepted 
the office with the following inaugural remarks: 

My text today is taken from ALA’s recent pub- 
lication entitled The Sixties and After, prepared 
by John Eastlick for the Federal Relations Com- 
mittee. “Public libraries cover the nation. Of the 
approximately 8000 public libraries in the 
United States, probably fewer than 100 are pro- 
viding a high quality of service and meeting 
the increased demands of their patrons. Too 
many inadequate public libraries exist, each 
tending to operate autonomously and thereby 
perpetuating its own weakness.” 

Now this seems to be a fairly harsh statement, 
yet you and I know John Eastlick to be a con- 
siderate, even a kindly man. How then can we 
reconcile the harshness of this statement with 
the fact that Mr. Eastlick is a charitable sort 
of person? Well, in my opinion he made this 
statement simply because it is true—very, very 
true. In books, staff, and buildings today’s public 
libraries are on the whole not meeting the needs 
of our citizens in an increasingly challenging 
and demanding world. In my own state, Califor- 
nia, supposedly a progressive state in library 
service, a recent survey showed some startling 
inadequacies. Of ten new books published each 
year, eight are not available locally to the pa- 
trons of most public libraries in California. The 
number of books per capita has decreased 31 
per cent since 1940. Forty-five per cent of the 
central library buildings are more than 38 years 
old, dating from a time when the state had only 
one-fifth of its present population. I am not pick- 
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ing on my home state as an isolated example of 
the worst in library service; on the contrary, 
there are many states where public library serv- 
ice is much less developed. 

This morning we talked about reaching our 
destination through cooperative practices, and 
reviewed how small public libraries can reach 
higher levels of achievement by banding together 
in systems. For many decades the great prob- 
lem in public library service was that of reach- 
ing 30 million unserved people. Within the last 
few years we have seen extensive inroads made 
on this problem through funds provided by the 
Library Services Act, and through state aid. 
It is now time for the Public Library Association 
to take on a far greater problem, that of up- 
grading public library service both in rural and 
in urban areas to a really acceptable standard. 

A serious obstacle to progress is the rigidity 
of the political framework within which libraries 
operate. It is true that boundary lines are a sore 
problem, particularly in metropolitan areas. Few 
of us can look forward to the solutions reached 
in Dade County, Florida, in Toronto, or in Ha- 
waii, but if we look around us we can find many 
librarian-made breakthroughs on the problem. 
In New York State the Pioneer Library System, 
and in California the North Bay Cooperative 
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Library System offer examples of voluntary co- 
operation among libraries to achieve together 
what they cannot do separately. 

Sometimes it seems to me that the greatest 
obstacle to achieving excellence in American 
public library service is the fact that librarians 
simply will not face the truth about their libraries. 
Librarians are too often fearful of the forces that 
are working upon public library service today. 
They are fearful of the changing educational pat- 
terns which have produced the “student prob- 
lem” in dimensions that they find almost too 
much to cope with. Modern technology frightens 
them. They find the prospect of machine storage 
and retrieval of information a bogy that they 
don’t even want to understand. 

But most of all, they are fearful of the con- 
cept of library systems as a threat to their au- 
tonomy. Because they are uninformed as to what 
really constitutes good public library service, 
they become overdefensive of what they have. 
They erect barriers to cooperation and barriers 
to progress. In the space age, they try to hide 
behind the Maginot line. In organization and in 
service they try to perpetuate libraries in a 60- 
year-old image. 

The Public Library Association is the largest 
of the ALA divisions. It is up to us to constitute 
ourselves a militant front against the prevailing 
ignorance that blocks the path to an effective 
network of public library service throughout the 
nation. Actually few government officials or com- 
munity leaders know what good library service 
is, what it costs, what has to be done to bring 
it about. Now, what can you do about this situa- 
tion? 

You can work actively to increase public li- 
brary membership in ALA. To critics and hold- 
outs among the library profession, you can de- 
fend ALA, justify its dues schedule, explain its 
program. 

Also, you can work in the type-of-activity di- 
vision of your choice. There you can present the 
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public library point of view and can help PLA 
by bringing back to it the point of view of other 
types of libraries. Instead of bemoaning the fact 
that the reorganization of ALA has taken away 
some of the activities formerly assigned to the 
Public Library Association, we can welcome the 
opportunity to cooperate with librarians from 
other fields of work in a type-of-activity division. 

Next, you can work actively in your state and 
regional organizations to make librarianship a 
cohesive force. You can read and contribute to 
your professional journals, help thresh out our 
common problems. 

Most of all you can use ALA at home, turn 
to the Library Bill of Rights when problems of 
censorship or labeling arise, draw on the Public 
Library Service standards in formulating budget 
requests and in planning cooperative ventures 
with surrounding libraries. Enlist local support 
for ALA sponsored programs—the Library Serv- 
ices Act, or National Library Week, for example. 
If you and I do these things and if we draw 
other public libraries into our orbit, we will go 
a long way toward achieving the Goal for Action 
adopted in 1959 by the ALA Council: “Public 
library service that will help every American dis- 
charge his obligations as an informed citizen and 
achieve full self-development.” 


RESOLUTION 
At the Midwinter Meeting the PLA Board of 


Directors asked Mr. Hamill to prepare a state- | 


ment on the responsibility of public libraries 


and public schools toward providing library serv- | 


ice that would satisfy both PLA and the board of 
the American Library Trustee Association. A 
statement was presented to both boards at Cleve- 
land. The ALTA board preferred the statement 
prepared and adopted by them in Montreal. The 
following resolution was adopted by the PLA 
board in the expectation that public libraries 
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would find it useful where the community or the 
public school is not meeting its obligation. 


Wuereas: The Public Library Association be- 
lieves that the time has come for both public 
libraries and public schools to recognize the need 
for improved library facilities and services for 
both the community at large and for the public 
schools, to meet the educational challenge of the 
time and the needs of our citizens of all ages, 
individually and severally, and 

Wuereas: Both public libraries and _ public 
scheols should give recognition to and accept 
their responsibilities to meet this need, and 
WHEREAS: The community as a whole is en- 
titled to secure the maximum use of all li- 
brary facilities and services supported by pub- 
lic funds; therefore: be it Resolved, that public li- 
brarians and school officials work in their re- 
spective fields to improve both public libraries 
and public school libraries, that they reach com- 
mon understandings of the respective educational 
roles and areas of responsibility for public li- 
braries and public school libraries, and that they 
develop cooperative programs so that the com- 
munity as a whole may benefit through availa- 
bility of the widest range and depth of library 
resources and services for the tax dollars ex- 
pended. 


MAGAFILES 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 
Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 ¢ ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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PLA—ALTA REPRESENTATION 


At the Midwinter Meeting of the PLA Board 
of Directors, the raised as to 
whether the trustees could continue to have rep- 
resentation on the PLA board after they received 
division status. The question was raised again 
at the Cleveland PLA board meeting. The PLA 
board voted to approve reciprocal representation 
on the PLA and ALTA boards; until the Bylaws 
can be changed there would be informal recipro- 


question was 


cal representation. The suggestion has been made 
to the respective Bylaws committees that the past 
president of each division be designated as the 


representative; he would be without vote on the 
board where he is a representative; but could 
speak with some authority for his own division 
since he would have extensive knowledge of his 
own board’s activities and thinking. 

When ALTA became a division on September 
1, 1961, the trustees as an organization no longer 
had a vote on the PLA board. To fulfill the in- 
tent of the PLA board’s motion and until the 
Bylaws can be changed, the past presidents 
have been designated by the division presidents 
to serve informally and without vote on the other 


division’s board. 


SURVEY 


At the membership meeting in Cleveland Her- 
bert L. Wiltsee, director, Southern Office of the 
Council of State Governments, spoke on the sub- 
ject “How to Take Advantage of the Forthcoming 
Nationwide Survey to Improve the Position of 
Library Activities at the State Level.” He said, 
“In my judgment, the survey can be most helpful 
to you, the people charged with fostering library 
activities in the fifty states, if you will 
First—understand what it is and why; 
Second—do your best to supply the information 

needed for it; 

Third 


both to understand it and to supply the infor- 


assist other library services in your state 


mation needed for it; 

Fourth—whenever possible and desirable, keep 
your Governor, your board members or depart- 
ment head, key legislators, and other impor- 
tant individuals and groups in your state in- 
formed about it; and 

Fifth—to paraphrase the Boy Scout slogan, to 
‘be prepared,’ or at least to get prepared, to 
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take the survey findings of fact and the ac- 

companying recommendations or ‘standards’ 

for action and couple them with others which 
apply the recommendations to your state, and 

then have them effectively considered and im- 

plemented in your state.” 

In his elaboration of these five points, Mr. 
Wiltsee offered a number of specific and helpful 
suggestions regarding the importance of not only 
the state library extension agencies but also the 
many other state library services and the state li- 
brary and library-related associations in the col- 
lection of facts and the use of the report. For 
those who would like to read Mr. Wiltsee’s com- 
plete speech, single copies are available from the 
executive secretary, American Association of 
State Libraries, Chicago 11, IIl. 

Phillip Monypenny, director of the state li- 
brary survey, has mailed the questionnaires to 
each of the librarians as designated by the state 
librarian. The individual surveyors will follow up 
with visits to these librarians. 


PLANNING COMMITTEE 

The chairman of the ASL Planning Committee, 
Eloise Ebert, librarian, Oregon State Library, 
presented the following report to the ASL board: 

The responsibility of this committee was “to 
identify needs and recommend areas in which 
the division should operate: advise on the direc- 
tion and methods of implementation of the di- 
vision’s program.” 

The committee members first found it neces- 
sary to refer back to the nine-point priority pro- 
gram which had been prepared by the Long- 
Range Planning Committee of the State Library 
Agencies Division of ALA under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Elizabeth Hughey, and adopted 
January 28, 1958, at Midwinter under the new 
name of the American Association of State Li- 
braries. Before making recommendations for the 
future the committee took a look at that program 
to determine what had been accomplished, if 
there was a shift in emphasis, and what new 
problems needed to receive attention in program 
planning. 

The ALA Committee on Program Evaluation 
and Budget during the 1961 Midwinter Meeting 
advised all committees of the nine areas of ac- 
tivity which had been selected for emphasis in 
the ALA programs for 1960-61. These then re- 
ceived consideration in proposed recommenda- 
tions of the ASL Planning Committee, and a re- 
port was submitted of the correlation of the re- 
lated areas of activity. 

The ASL Planning Committee analyzed the 
original nine-point program and by consensus 
arrived at the following priority list: 

1. Explore with the Library Services Branch of 
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the Office of Education the need for uniform 

statistics among state agencies. 

2. Encourage state library personnel to arrange 
and attend regional state agency meetings. 

3. Develop a plan for the exchange of studies, 
manuals, bulletins, etc. 

4. Explore with the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools and the ALA Library Education 
Division on matters pertaining to training of 
personnel, and to research. 

Three new items were recommended, with 
members of the committee offering no priorities: 
1. The State Library in its governmental struc- 

ture. 

2. The State Library’s role as coordinator of 
state-wide services. 

3. A Model State Library Law. 


NEW PROJECTS 
Microfilm print-out devices 


A project to determine the basic principles of 
the entire problem of print-out, and to evaluate 
present processes, methods, and equipment for 
producing full-size, hard-paper copies from mi- 
crotext will be conducted for the Library Tech- 
nology Project by William R. Hawken. The proj- 
ect is funded by a grant of $19,380 from the 
Council on Library Resources. 

Within recent years a number of devices have 
been marketed which make presentable copies 
from microtext and are relatively simple to op- 
erate. It is evident from inquiries received by 
the Library Technology Project that there is 
widespread interest in these processes and that 
librarians would welcome an objective appraisal 
of the methods and equipment now available. 

The project is scheduled to take eight months 
but is being set up on an open-end basis to per- 
mit testing of new equipment which may be de- 
veloped in the future. 

A comprehensive report of the project will be 
published. 


Record players 

A six-months project to evaluate and report on 
library-type record players is supported by a 
$5100 grant from the Council on Library Re- 
sources. Consumers’ Research will evaluate both 
monaural and binaural earphone record players 


for the Library Technology Project. 

Libraries that are unable to provide special lis- 
tening rooms for their patrons—and these are in 
the majority—use record players with earphone 
attachments so that as many as eight people can 
listen to recordings without disturbing anyone. 
The Library Technology Project receives many 
requests from librarians for detailed information 
on the advantages and disadvantages of the vari- 
ous makes and models. This testing program is 
being conducted to provide librarians with au- 
thoritative information in this area. 


GLASS FLOORING MAY PRESENT HAZARD 


Because of its interest in library equipment 
and related building problems, the Library Tech- 
nology Project is carrying the following account 
of a recent experience at the Boston Public Li- 
brary as reported to the Bulletin by Francis X. 
Moloney, assistant director. 

Glass flooring was a popular feature of library 
construction in the early years of this century. Li- 
braries having such installations in bookstack 
areas may want to examine them for safety in the 
light of an accident which recently occurred in 
Boston. There the library’s annex building con- 
tains 11,500 square feet of 34-inch-thick glass 
floor panels, on four floor levels, which have 
been in continuous use for 43 years. 

On last July 14 a stack attendant jumped from 
a chair in a bookstack aisle and plunged through 
the floor on which he was working, and through 
the next one below as well, for a total drop of 
about 15 feet. Although his injuries were not 
critical, they were serious enough for the library 
to close all glass-floored areas of the bookstacks, 
and to have immediate tests made of the floor 
panels. 

The engineers reported that the glass panels 
would hold static loads of considerable size. 
There was wide variation, however, between 
panels. Of three panels, apparently exactly alike, 
one failed at 1165 pounds, a second at 1735 
pounds, and a third at 2665 pounds. Still a 
fourth, a replacement of an original panel, failed 
at 985 pounds static load. 

“Although the panels will safely carry the 
static loading of the loaded carts used to carry 
books,” the engineers said, “they are unsafe 
against impact that may result from a person 
falling or jumping a height of from one foot or 
more.” The engineers recommended that the 
glass flooring be replaced by a steel or concrete 
floor system. 

Mr. Moloney reports there is some reason to 
believe that glass flooring which has been in use 
for many years may have developed “fatigue” 
or weakness, or that it may even have crystal- 
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lized somewhat and become more frangible with 
age. He believes it might also be well to test 
slate flooring for impact strength. 


A NEW TICKET and card printer called the Soup- 
lex Ticketer has been offered by Showcard Com- 
pany, 320 West Ohio Street, Chicago. The new 
printer will print on 
paper, board, plastic, 
cloth, glass and, ac- 
cording to the manu- 
facturer, almost any 
other material. It is 
small and light and 
can be carried so as 
to be accessible when 
making up counter or window displays. The Tick- 
eter is unusually simple and consists of only four 
basic parts: type holder, regulator, base, and 
ink dispenser. Type for the portable printer is a 


Aibraauans! 


THE JOB: 


Positions immediately available in new 
branches, subject departments, technical 
services, children’s work, and bookmobiles. 


THE SALARY: 
$464-$575 PER MONTH 


(Experienced librarians may start above 
minimum) 


THE PLACE: 


Los Angeles, where the climate is always 


good. 
THE FUTURE: 


Good opportunity for professional growth 
and promotional advancement in a growing 
system; 35 librarian promotions within the 
last 12 months. 


STUDENTS MAY APPLY DURING 
THEIR LAST SEMESTER OF 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


For additional information write to: 


Personnel Officer 

Los Angeles Public Library 
630 West Fifth Street 

Los Angeles 17, California 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


specially designed metallo-plastic which is light 
in weight but more wear resistant than metal 
and practically indestructible, according to the 
manufacturer. For further information on how 
the Ticketer is used, or to order, write the man- 
ufacturer; price is $39.95. 
* a = 

A TRIPOD PROJECTION screen that practically 
opens by itself with an automatic opening device 
now saves time and minimizes inconvenience 
when setting up for film showing in libraries. 
Radiant Manufac- 

turing Corpora- 

tion’s GlowMaster 

screen features the 

“magic tri-lock,” a 

lever that 

easy 

motion of what 

was previously a 


single 


makes one 


three-step 
tion. With finger- 

tip pressure the 

latch is released, 

the legs open, the 

extension rod 

raises, and the 

screen case swings into a horizontal position. 
Also featured in the GlowMaster is a new silver 
lenticular surface that permits pictures to be 
shown in a room light enough to permit note- 
taking. The new screen also allows a wider range 
of seating in front of the projected image. Light 
reflection is controlled through a scientifically 
engineered lens pattern enabling the screen to 
beam a bright picture to a viewing angle of up 
to 100 degrees. Sizes of the new screen are 
30 x 40, 40 x 40, and 50 X 50 inches. Write 
manufacturer: Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 
8220 N. Austin Avenue, Morton Grove, IIl., for 
further information. 


opera- 


PLAN YOUR LIBRARY 
WITH 3-D SCALE 
MODELS 


Only the library 

Staff know your 

complete need. Plan- 

omatic magnetized 

scale models facili- 

tate the develop- 

ment of this knowl- 

edge into “One Best 

Plan.” 

It will forcibly tell that need to the friends of 
your library. 

Before you change or build, be sure with Plan- 
omatic. 


M & M Industries Box 91, South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE RECORDAK STARLET, a low cost, motorized 
film reader developed for viewing microfilm 
images, has been introduced by the Recordak 
Corporation. The Starlet accepts 16mm microfilm 
contained in film 
magazines, or with an 
adapter can accept 
microfilm spooled on 
conventional reels. 
This versatility, plus 
its light weight of 
only 32 pounds, per- 
mits libraries using 
microfilm in either 
form to retrieve rec- 
ords more quickly 
and easily than with hand-operated units. Mo- 
torized starting, stopping, and direction of film 
travel is controlled by a single lever. Only 16 
seconds are required to advance or rewind a full 
100-foot magazine or roll of microfilm, according 
to the manufacturer. 


* 


THE RECORD TREE is a 
practical new way to 
display records in the 
library. It consists of 
a large-diameter, 
heavy steel expansion 
pole, finished in lus- 


ter brass and electro- 
plated. The pole ad- 
justs from 46” to 
8’6”. The foot and 
cap are of white rub- 
ber to prevent mark- 
ing or sliding. At a 
convenient level 60 
record holders 
mounted on_ spools 
are hinged around 
the pole. The record 
spools can be rotated 
a full 360 degrees for 
easy record viewing 
and_ selection. Re- 
verse side of the rec- 
ord jacket can also be read in the holder because 
of the 360 degree turn. The holders in the spool 
consist of steel flanged arms which support the 
records, and permit them to be withdrawn and 
replaced easily. Each pole will accommodate 4 
spools, or 240 records. From the literature fur- 
nished it appears that the record tree accommo- 
dates only 10” and 12” records. For further in- 
formation write The Record Tree, Inc., 214 S. 
12th St., Philadelphia 7. 


MODIFICATIONS designed to improve the perform- 
ance of the Thermo-Fax 

“Premier” copying ma- 

chine have been an- 

nounced by Minnesota 

Mining and Manufactur- 

ing Company. A new re- 

flector now makes possi- 

ble the use of white copy 

papers and the machine’s 

copying surface has been 

redesigned to _ permit 

copies to be made closer 

to the binding of books and magazines. A new 
speed-control dial features finger-tip adjustment 
for easier operation. 


* % * 


HIGH-SPEED book delivery system in the Minne- 
apolis Public Library makes over 6000 books 
accessible from 40 miles of shelves every day. 
A pneumatic tube system and special address- 
carrying book lift help make this heavy traffic 
possible. These modern library systems are de- 
scribed with illustrations in a four-page brochure 
offered by the Standard Conveyor Company, 
North St. Paul 9, Minn. cece 


YONKERS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


LocaTion—Yonkers, Westchester County, 

New York—25 minutes from Times Square 
POPULATION—190,000 
3 branches — Bookmobile — circulation 

1,000,000 

Our new Sprain Brook Branch (68,000 
square feet, completely air conditioned) open- 
ing in January, 1962 will employ a staff of 
between 60-80. 

Our expanding program means that many 
new positions are available in all fields of 
specialty (Circulation, Extension, Children’s, 
Young Adult, Reference, Audio-Visual) and 
at varying levels (Department Heads, Assist- 
ant Department Heads, Junior Librarians). 
We welcome inquiries from qualified appli- 
cants. 

*SALARY SCHEDULE — Junior Librarian — 
$4950-$5550—no experience 

Assistant Department Head—$5600-$6600 

—minimum 2 years experience 
Department Head — $6600-$7600 — 
minimum 4 years experience 
23 working days vacation, 15 days sick leave 
annually. 
*Improved salary schedule expected in Jan- 
uary, 1962. Appointments above the mini- 
mum can be made based on experience. 


Apply—Grinton |. Will, Director 
Yonkers Public Library, Yonkers, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is one of our spe- 
cialties. Foreign books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print, Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 
N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great li- 
braries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services. Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service, Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.: Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . . .) Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. /nterlinear Editions: Caeser’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each 
$2.00. Write for free catalog of other translations. 
Translation Publishing Co., 67 Irving Place, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mass. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Cata- 
logues issued. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 
215 Main St., Port Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (New Eng., East 
& West Edit.) $10 per yr. (monthly); $5—’60 
Annual; $6 per yr., Cumulated (’61—6 mos. & An- 
nual); Binders $2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, 
Ore. 

HARD-TO FIND BOOKS LOCATED. Many schol- 
arly titles on hand. Millions more available through 
world wide contacts. Book Land, Box 74561R, Los 
Angeles 4, Calif. 

FOR SALE: A 1954 Gerstenslager Pioneer Book- 
mobile in good condition. Available after October Ist. 
Price $1975. Contact Miss Miriam Evans, Director, 
Ocean County Library, Toms River, N.J. 

FOR SALE: Walk-in bookmobile. 625 vol. capacity. 
Custom-built in GMC body. 17,297 miles. Write: 
North Castle Free Library, Armonk, N.Y. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: Back issues of: Amer. Anthropologist; 
Annual Rpts., Bulls., Bur. Amer. Ethnology; Jour. 
Amer. Folklore; Western Folklore; Southern Folk- 
lore Q.; N.Y. Folklore Q.; Southwestern Jour. Anthro. 
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Robert A. Black, Dept. of 
Milwaukee 11, Wise. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE: Used library stack 
metal shelves (U-bar or solid flat) nominal 3'6” 
long, nominal 8” or 10” deep, with pin at each end at 
front of shelf and slotted at back to hook onto stack 
upright. Write: Librarian, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 


Anthro’y, Univ. Wisc., 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. Crusade, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, schoo] 
and library vacancies listed free. 1 issue $1.00; 11 is- 
sues, yearly $5.00. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station 
G. Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to serve rapidly grow- 
ing suburban community, 35 miles from the heart of 
New York City. Opportunity to develop children’s 
services. Be in charge of your own library building 
with a book budget of $6500. Starting salary $5600 
to $6250, depending on experience. 35 hour work 
week, liberal benefits. Write: Director, West Islip 
Library, 43 Hawley Street, West Islip, N.Y. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for public library in 
city of 52,000. Library school degree and some ex- 
perience required. Salary dependent on qualifications. 
Apply: Marion Cook, Librarian, Curtis Memorial Li- 
brary, Meriden, Conn. 

CATALOGER to supervise cataloging and process- 
ing of books for six bookmobile areas. Professional 
training required. Salary range $4472-$5564, Apply to 
State Librarian. Maine State Library, Augusta, Maine. 

POSITION OF HEAD LIBRARIAN will soon open 
up in Bernardsville (N.J.) library. Attractive town in 
Somerset County. Library of about 25,000 volumes 
serves large geographic area with small but growing 
population. Looking for young man or woman with 
several years’ good experience to accept challenge of 
making study of long-range direction of library and 
putting it into effect. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. For information, write and send resume 
to Robert W. Locke, Pres., Bernards Library As- 
sociation, Bernardsville, N.J. 

REGIONAL PUBLIC LIBRARY, Levittown, Penn- 
sylvania, seeks a director to administer main library 
and branch in Bucks County’s fastest growing com- 
munity. Work with a young, aggressive board to ex- 
pand first-rate library service for 91,500 people living 
in this suburb of Philadelphia-Trenton. Close relation- 
ships with schools and community organizations, and 
a public relations program that makes this job a real 
career-builder (ask our retiring director). Salary 
range $7605-$9551 and travel allowance of $250.00. 
Attendance at professional conferences and meetings 
encouraged. Cost of moving shared by library. Plenty 
of good, inexpensive housing available. Qualifications: 
A fifth year library degree and five years of adminis- 
trative library experience. Apply to Mrs. Thomas J. 
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Zwierlein Personnel Chairman, 43 Shelter Lane, Lev- 
ittown, Pa. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for rapidly growing 
county library in rural New Jersey. Develop and im- 
prove bookmobile service to schools and school librar- 
ies. Library degree required. Apply to Director, Hun- 
terdon County Library, 2 Spring St., Flemington, N.J. 

SEPTEMBER OPENING for Elementary School 
Librarian—new building, full-time clerical assistant, 
central processing, forward-looking school system, res- 
idential community, fine swimming. Audubon bird 
and flower sanctuaries, 35 miles from New York, Sal- 
ary scale, pension, social security. Beginning salary 
for fifth year with library degree $5174. With experi- 
ence more. Write to Head Librarian, Greenwich Li- 
brary, Greenwich, Conn. 

CATALOGER—For the medical research library 
of the Division of Laboratories and Research, New 
York State Department of Health, Albany, New York. 
Interesting and challenging position with part-time 
reference duties; immediately available. Excellent 
working conditions; suburban surroundings; con- 
genial staff; five day-374%4 hour week with no evening 
or weekend work. Civil Service requirement: Masters 
Degree from accredited graduate library school, some 
cataloging experience desirable but not essential. Ex- 
cellent retirement plan; health insurance; Social 
Security; sick leave; vacation; and other employee 
benefits. Salary range: $5620—-$6850. Send resume to 
Richard H. Mattox, Director of Personnel, NYS 
Department of Health, 84 Holland Avenue, Albany, 
N.Y. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN. 


Springfield College, 


Springfield, Mass. Salary $5000. One month’s vacation 
and usual benefits. Write: Doris Fletcher, Librarian. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR—For resort community 
on Long Island’s North Shore. Salary $6500—$8900 in 


8 steps. N.Y. State retirement. Social Security, hos- 
pitalization. Newly created position. Beginning build- 
ing program for 2 libraries. Apply: Kirk L. Pressing, 
Dir. Northport Public Library; Northport, N.Y. 

CATALOGER with or without experience. Women’s 
College near large Eastern city. 3742 hour week, one 
month’s summer vacation, liberal seasonal holidays, 
fringe benefits. Salary open. Write to Box 172. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER for descriptive cata- 
loging in a large scholarly collection. Knowledge of 
German and French helpful. Apply: Librarian, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Box 111, Princeton, 
N.J. 

NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY has positions 
for field librarians for public, school library service— 
also Bookmobile Librarian. Attractive salaries de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply to: Mrs. Janet Z. 
McKinlay, Head Public and School Library Services 
Bureau, Division of State Library, Lalor and Jersey 
Streets, Trenton 10, N.J. 

ARE YOU QUALIFIED to serve as Adult Services 
Consultant for one of the most stimulating and 
forward-looking library situations in the United 
States? This position has unlimited opportunities for 
a librarian with initiative and vision. Consultant will 
serve as Coordinator of Adult Services for 40 mem- 
ber libraries, and will be free to develop any type of 
program in cooperation with the Library Directors. Re- 
quirements: Library Science degree, plus six (6) 
years experience, three (3) of which must be in Adult 
Services. Salary range: minimum $8250, maximum 
$10,920, in six (6) years. Fringe benefits: liberal 
vacation and sick leave, 35 hour week, Social Se- 
curity, New York State Retirement and Health In- 


surance coverage. Apply to: Mrs. Lillian C. Van 
Mater, Director, Nassau Library System, 320 Fulton 
Avenue, Hempstead, N.Y. 

WANTED: experienced librarian to set up and 
have full charge of new library in small community. 
Salary $5200. When applying state degree and experi- 
ence. Address Marion J. Mohr Memorial Library, 
Johnston 11, R.I. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY of Beirut seeks im- 
mediately 3 department heads to take charge of 
reference and circulation, periodicals division and 
medical library. Requirements: degree in library sci- 
ence, experience and languages. Three-year contract, 
round-trip travel, salary in accordance with qualifica- 
tions. Apply Teacher Placement, Near East College 
Assoc. 548 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston, staff of 15. As- 
sistant Librarian, maximum $6232. L.S. and adminis- 
trative experience needed. Write Mrs. Lois G. Smith, 
Librarian, Public Library, Winchester, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for Long Island Com- 
munity of 50,000. Beginning salary up to $7000. 
Minimum qualifications 2 years experience, L.S. De- 
gree. B-173 

FIELD CONSULTANT needed—to join the staff of 
a large, busy and progressive N.Y. State federated 
system with a vigorous program. An opportunity to 
gain wide and varied experience, to use initiative, 
and to work with community librarians to improve the 
standards of library service. Starting salary $5564 
with three annual increments. Excellent retirement 
system, one month’s vacation, and many fringe bene- 
fits. Requirements—graduate library school degree 
plus four years professional experience. Apply: 
Harold S. Hacker, director, Monroe County Library 
System, 115 South Avenue, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

WANTED: Librarian to manage staff research li- 
brary of 10,000 volumes on New England rural history 
and to further develop its manuscript collections and 
source materials. Should have American history back- 
ground or experience with local history collections. 
Salary open, benefits include TIAA retirement, Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, insurance, etc. Contact A. J. Wall, 
Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge, Mass. 


southwest 
SCOTTSDALE needs a librarian. Apply if you like 
books and people; know library procedure, have a li- 
brary degree; want a challenging job; and will be 
happy in exploding Arizona community. Write Robert 
J. McNutt. City Manager, 133 East Main Street, 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 

LIBRARIAN. Flourishing, four year Catholic lib- 
eral arts college wants trained librarian. Varied 
duties; experience in cataloging necessary. Pleasant 
conditions, satisfying work, Salary appropriate. Sunny 
climate; capital, university city of 200,000. Position 
open now. Write to Brother Carrol, Librarian, St. Ed- 
ward’s University, Austin 4, Tex. 

NEW MEXICO STATE LIBRARY. Two posi- 
tions: 1) Librarian to head newest regional] library 
serving five counties in northwest, including Navajo 
Reservation and Indian Pueblos; bookmobile service, 
work with small libraries in advisory capacity, set 
up library stations, carry on public relations and 
publicity program. Library science degree required. 
Public Library, extension and/or county library ex- 
perience desirable. Entering salary $4620 increasing 
to $4860 in six months, maximum $6420. 2) Assist- 
ant librarian for regional library in beautiful Cimar- 
ron country. Library science degree required. Public 
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library, extension and/or county library experience 
desirable. Entering salary $4380 increasing to $4620 
in six months, maximum $6060. Apply: Miss Dorothy 
J. Watkins, Box 4158, Santa Fe, N.M. 

BUSINESS AND SCIENCE Librarian to develop 
new department in new air-conditioned building. Sal- 
ary open. Apply: Miss Thelma Andrews, Abilene 
Public Library, Abilene, Tex. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for busy children’s de- 
partment in new air-conditioned building. Fifth year 
degree required. Experience desirable. Salary open. 
Apply: Miss Thelma Andrews, Abilene Public Li- 
brary, Abilene, Tex. 

YOUNG ADULTS Librarian to promote challeng- 
ing program. Fifth year degree required. Experience 
desirable. Salary open. Apply: Miss Thelma Andrews, 
Abilene Public Library, Abilene, Tex. 

PARISH (County) Librarian; library degree re- 
quired and one year of professional experience in 
administrative position, 20 work days paid vacation; 
12 work days sick leave; retirement. Salary $5400. 
Apply: Mr. James M. Reese, President, Grant Parish 
Library Board, Colfax, Louisiana. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA, Librarian I. $345 to $440 
per month, plus fringe benefits. Live in one of the 
nation’s fastest growing cities in the fabulous Valley 
of the Sun. If you are between the ages of 21 to 55 and 
possess a Library Science degree, send a brief resume 
of your qualifications to: City Personnel Department, 
324 West Washington, Phoenix 3, Ariz. 


southeast 


DIRECTOR for tri-county public library in Pied- 
mont North Carolina. L.S, degree required. Generous 
conditions of employment and excellent salary. Po- 
sition now open. Apply: R. B. Griffin, Chm. Drawer 
721, Roxoboro, N.C. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN is needed to develop the 
extension program in the newly organized Allegany 
County Library System, Cumberland, Maryland. Re- 
sponsibility for book selection, working with branch 
advisory committees, in-service training, community 
relations. Beginning salary $5500, annual increment, 
Blue Cross, Social Security, Retirement, 4 weeks an- 
nual vacation. Library Science degree required. There 
are 84,000 people in Allegany County, beautiful moun- 
tain scenery, 3 hours from Baltimore, Washington, 
and Pittsburgh. Main library, four branches, book- 
mobile and 74,000 books. Excellent future in the job. 
Apply: Adam Baer, President of Board of Library 
Trustees, 111 Frost Avenue, Frostburg, Maryland. 

HEAD CATALOGER, L.S, degree required with at 
least five years cataloging experience in large public 
library. Age 30-40. Present cataloger retiring. Salary 
open. Desirable working conditions and congenial 
staff. State qualifications in first letter. Fant H. Thorn- 
ley, Director, Birmingham Public Library, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

FIVE POSITIONS OPEN with Arlington County, 
Virginia, Dept. of Libraries, a progressive system with 
professional staff in Washington suburb of 170,000 
population. All positions require fifth year L.S. degree, 
plus experience as follows: (1) Children’s Work Su- 
pervisor ($6040-$7300) 3 years professional experi- 
ence in library work, including 1] year in children’s 
field and 1 year in public library; (2) Branch Librar- 
ian ($5120-$6280) 1 year professional library experi- 
ence and 1 year experience in public library; (3) 
Children’s Work Librarian ($5120-$6280) 1 year pub- 
lic library experience and 1 year experience in 
children’s work; (4) Young Adult Librarian ($5120- 
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$6280) 1 year experience in young adult field; (5) 
Librarian I ($4760-$5800) no experience required. 
Promotional opportunities and liberal fringe benefits. 
Apply to: Jack H. Foster, Director of Personnel, 
Court House, Arlington 1, Va. 

DIRECTOR of Libraries wanted immediately for 
Florida’s first regional library. The system consists 
of ten libraries and two bookmobiles serving eight 
counties, Excellent oportunity for an energetic ad- 
ministrator. Usual benefits including month’s vaca- 
tion. MSLS necessary. Salary open. Apply: William 
C. Airth, Chairman, Suwannee River Regional Li- 
brary. P.O. Box No. 448, Live Oak, Fla. 

THE STATE OF MARYLAND has both beginning 
and advanced Librarian positions now available in 
the Baltimore-Washington areas. These positions are 
at two teachers’ colleges and one legal library, readily 
accessible from pleasant residential areas and _ |lo- 
cated near cultural and historical points of interest. 
Life in Maryland is pleasant, and educational and 
recreational opportunities abound. Starting salary: 
from $5040-$6302 depending on qualifications. Re- 
quire college with one year of training in an ALA 
library school and one year of experience as a librar- 
ian or B.S. in library science and one year in an ALA 
accredited school. For information and application, 
write to the Commissioner of Personnel, 301 W. Pres- 
ton Street, Baltimore 1. 

CATALOGER. Opening for a cataloger: Experi- 
ence in serials and periodicals desired but not re- 
quired. Library growing, new air-conditioned build- 
ing in late planning stage. Attractive location within 
easy driving distance of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. Salary $5200-$5600; 37.5 
hour week. Write: John M. Dawson, Director, Uni- 
versity of Delaware Library, Newark, Del. 

ASSISTANT, Humanities Division, in a university 
library with an enrollment around 10,000. Good aca- 
demic community. A graduate degree from an ac- 
credited library school is required; some experience 
is desirable but not essential. A knowledge of the 
literature of the Humanities is also desirable. Vaca- 
tion, sick leave, and state retirement. Salary is $4700- 
$4888 depending upon qualifications. Apply: Director 
of Libraries, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

WANTED: Head _ Librarian—Immediately—Col- 
leton County, Walterboro, S. C. Library Science De- 
gree required, 40 hour week, sick leave, two weeks 
vacation, Social Security, retirement, air-conditioned 
building, Bookmobile. Write: C. M. Padgett, Chair- 
man, Box 290, Walterboro, S.C. 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA Libraries: Cataloger. 
Graduate library degree, at least three years experi- 
ence, good knowledge of Spanish and one additional 
foreign language required. Salary $6000. Architecture 
and Fine Arts Librarian. Graduate library degree, 
major in arts and/or art library experience required. 
Salary dependent on qualifications. Usual benefits, 
faculty rank. 38% hours. One month vacation. Apply 
to: Associate Director, Gainesville, Fla. 

midwest 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for library in progres- 
sive suburban community 45 minutes from Chicago 
Loop. L.S. degree and experience. New building, ex- 
cellent budget, opportunity to develop collection and 
initiate services. Salary open. Write, Librarian, Park 
Ridge Public Library, Park Ridge, III. 
PUBLICATIONS OFFICER, Association of Col- 


lege and Research Libraries. To serve as business 
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manager and production editor of ACRL journal, 
College and Research Libraries, and to serve as as- 
sistant to ACRL Executive Secretary. Qualifications: 
Degree from accredited library school; college or uni- 
versity library experience desirable; ability to write 
effectively. Salary $5460-$6348. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Apply: Mark M. Gormley, Executive Secretary, 
ACRL, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR of county library system 
in thriving Red River Valley community. Excellent 
opportunity to gain experience in all phases of the 
library field. Salary from $5000 depending on training 
and experience. Write Gerald Knudson, Crookston, 
Minn. 

CATALOG, FIRST ASSISTANT. Beginning salary 
up to $6721 depending on experience, with annual in- 
crements to $7565. Credit for military experience. Li- 
brary degree, two years experience required. Sick 
leave, Social Security and good retirement plan. Ap- 
ply: Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 1026 E. 
Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

CATALOG FIRST ASSISTANT with good future 
possibilities. Chicago North Shore suburb. New li- 
brary building in June 1961. L.S. degree required. 
Age limit 42. 37%-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation. sick 
leave and retirement benefits. Salary open, Contact 
Evanston Public Library, Evanston, III. 

ASSISTANT ACQUISITION LIBRARIAN. Wis- 
consin State Historical Society, University of Wiscon- 
sin campus. Qualified librarian with year of ac- 
credited training in Library Science. Do searching 
and acquisition with new materials and library gifts. 
Salary range: $401 to $506. Excellent retirement and 
insurance program. Write B. H. Wilcox, Librarian, 
State Historical Society, Madison. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. County Library hav- 
ing 15 branches and 3 bookmobiles. $4550-$5486 in 
five steps. L.S. degree, experience desirable, but not 
required, Social Security, paid hospitalization, pen- 
sion plan, vacation, and sick leave. Apply Miss Joyce 
Pleune, Director, Kent County Library, 726 Fuller 
N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Challenging position 
for library school graduate in an attractive air- 
conditioned suburban public library ten miles west of 
Chicago. Offers excellent opportunity for someone 
with interest and imagination to organize and extend 
this department’s services. Salary open depending 
upon qualifications and experience. 35-hour, 5-day 
week, 4-week vacation, sick leave, municipal retire- 
ment plus Social Security. Apply: Mrs. Vernell D. 
Preiss, Librarian, River Forest Public Library, River 
Forest, Ill. 

ADMINISTRATORS FOR TWO REGIONAL LI- 
BRARIES in Missouri. Locations in northeast and 
northwest Missouri. A challenging opportunity in 
developing a new service already established. Mini- 
mum qualifications, degree from accredited library 
school, administrative ability and experience. Salary. 
$6000-$7500, depending on qualifications. Apply to: 
Paxton P. Price, State Librarian, Missouri State Li- 
brary, Jefferson City, Mo. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy and progres- 
sive library on North Shore. Library degree required. 
Salary $5200 to $6200 depending upon experience. 
Month’s vacation, sick leave, and retirement benefits. 
Apply Joseph M. Pollock, Library, Highland Park 
Public Library, Highland Park, IIl. 

DENTISTRY LIBRARIAN, The University of 
Michigan: To be in charge of dental library of over 


12,000 volumes with staff of student assistants only. 
Graduate library degree and some professional library 
experience required; supervisory experience and aca- 
demic background in science very desirable. Mini- 
mum annual salary $6000; 40-hour week, fringe bene- 
fits, liberal vacations, Social Security. Position open 
October 1. Apply to Miss Marjorie M. Tompkins, 
Personnel and Budget Officer, The University of 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN: Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 
Needed because present librarian to be married. City 
located in vacation land and beautiful lake area of 
Minnesota. City of 14,000. Recently remodeled and 
enlarged public library. Salary $5800-$6000 or more, 
depending on education and experience. Forty-hour, 
week, four-week vacation. Public employment retire- 
ment and Blue Cross benefits. Requirements: Degree 
in library science. Apply: Bob Allison, Board of 
Trustees, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Library degree re- 
quired. Excellent retirement plan. Salary range 
$5500-$6000 depending upon experience. Apply to 
Librarian, Rock Island Public Library, Rock Island, 
UL 

ST. CLAIR SHORES Public Library has a position 
open for a Librarian II. A degree from an accredited 
library school and two years of appropriate experi- 
ence required. Beginning salary $5616 increasing to 
$6370 by the end of 42 months. Vacation, sick leave, 
group insurance, Social Security, and pension. Civil 
Service requirements must be met. Apply to Mrs. 
Virginia MacHarg, Librarian, St. Clair Shores Public 
ee 22500 Eleven Mile Road, St. Clair Shores, 
Mich. 

REFERENCE-CATALOGER for newly remodeled 
library near two of Ohio’s twelve largest cities, Op- 
portunity for recent or not-so-recent library school 
graduate to help build community programs. Indus- 
trial community. Four weeks paid vacation after first 
year. Excellent state retirement system. Salary $4000- 
$5009, depending on qualifications. Position open. 
B-171 

ADULT SERVICES LIBRARIAN II to take charge 
of Adult Public Services. Graduate degree from ap- 
proved library school and two years experience. 
$5616-$6682, fringe benefits, outstanding library com- 
munity of 36,600 near Detroit. Apply to Leo T. Din- 
nan, Librarian, Oak Park Public Library, 14200 Oak 
Park Blvd., Oak Park 37, Mich. 

ALA’S LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT has 
opening for experienced librarian with special inter- 
ests and background in the area of furniture, equip- 
ment, and supplies to administer Projects Technical 
Information Service to librarians. Position requires 
some traveling and offers opportunity to be of sub- 
stantial service to profession. Salary open. One 
month’s vacation, sick leave, other fringe benefits. 
Apply: Frazer G. Poole, Director, Library Technology 
Project, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library serving 
20,000 in Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. Here 
you will find community recognition, excellent out- 
door sports area and unlimited opportunities to par- 
ticipate in community activities. Able, congenial staff. 
Benefits: good administrative experience, 5-day week, 
Social Security, retirement, sick leave and hospitaliza- 
tion. Requirements: L.S. degree and 2 years public 
library experience. Write to: Paul Willson, First Na- 
tional Bank, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

ADULT BOOKS REVIEWER, on the Booklist staff. 
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lo read and evaluate adult books in all subject areas, 
select titles for entry in the Booklist, and write anno 
tations for those selected. Qualifications: Degree from 
an accredited library library experience in 
working with adult books and patrons, preferably in a 
public library; wide reading background; ability to 
evaluate books and their use in a library; ability to 
write concise descriptive and evaluate annotations. 
Salary, $6126. Vacation, 22 working days. Send appli- 
cation with full details of education, training, and 
experience to Edna Vanek, Editor, The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, American Library As 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS REVIEWER, for newly 
established position on the Booklist staff. To read and 
evaluate juvenile books in all subject areas and at all 
age levels, select titles for entry in the Booklist, and 
write annotations for those selected. Qualifications: 
Degree from an accredited library school; library ex- 
perience in working with children and books in either 
a public or school library; wide reading background 
and good knowledge of children’s literature; ability 
to evaluate children’s books and their use in a li- 
brary; ability to write concise, descriptive and evalua 
tive annotations. Salary $6126—$7158. 22 


s( hool: 


Vacation, 22 
working days. Send application with full details of 
education, training, and experience to Edna Vanek, 
Editor, The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

CATALOGER with some acquisitions, circulation 
and reference work. Library school graduate prefer- 
able with university library experience interested in 
the bibliographical side of librarianship. Social Secur- 
ity, group life insurance, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
TIAA retirement, faculty status, opportunity for 
Apply: Miss Marie K. Lawrence, Li- 

Dame Law School Library, Notre 


study. $5250. 


brarian, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for be- 
ginning and experienced librarians in processing, ref- 
erence and extension work. Beginners enter at $5574. 
Salary for experienced librarians ranges up to $8414 
depending upon nature and extent of experience. 
Michigan Civil Service provisions govern, Usual fringe 
benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Acting State Li- 
brarian, Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

IMMEDIATE OPENING—Librarian with library 
science degree to work in City-County Library in 
Jefferson City, Missouri, as Supervisor of Children’s 
Department and Bookmobile. Also opening for a 
Supervisor of Circulation. Pleasant working condi- 
tions, salary range good with usual benefits. Please 
wire or call us for further details. The Jefferson 
City and Cole County Libraries, 210 Adams Street, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS—Several attrac- 
tive openings on our staff due to retirements and 
advancements. Tax levy to be proposed in November 
will finance building program, larger staff, higher 
salaries. Current salary scale listed below; starting 
rate depending upon experience. Month vacation, 
good retirement. Assistant Director—to specialize in 
personnel, maximum $9240. Head of Technical 
Processes—35,000 volumes added annually, maximum 
$8040. Supervisor of Bookmobile Service—2 large 
semitrailers, maximum $7140. Also have openings 
for two Reference Librarians, $4620-$6240. Write 
James C. Foutts, Director, Public Library, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

LIBRARIAN I, BOYS & GIRLS Ds partment in 
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Main Library. Graduate degree required. Salary 
$5064-$6120. Starting salary dependent upon qualifi 
cations and experience. 40 hour (5 day week), 4 
weeks annual vacation, 96 hours annual sick leave, 
Social Security and state retirement plan, Apply: Dan 
\. Williams, Director, Public Library, Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 

HEAD, BUSINESS & TECHNOLOGY Department 
Opportunity to develop and expand service to busi 
ness, industry and labor. L.S. degree with reference 
or business experience. $5356-$6188 per year. Credit 
for experience. Apply: William W. Bryan, Librarian 
Peoria Public Library, Peoria, IIl. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN position available, August 
Salary $5000-$6000 depending upon qualifications and 
experience. Month vacation and usual benefits. Pro- 
vides good experience for future advancement. Head 
quarters, bookmobile, and 4 stations, circulation over 
200,000. Write: Raymond Baetke, President, Scott 
County Library Board, Eldridge, Iowa. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for Menominee County 
Library. Upper Michigan, Responsible for book- 
mobile service to schools, children’s reading, book 
selection, and work with schools. Library degree re- 
quired. Salary open. Vacation, Social Security, sick 
leave. Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Library School Graduate, 
experienced in all public library work preferred. 
Fine new art room. Salary comparable to that of 
teachers in this area. Write Mr. J. M. Smith, 412 S. 
Jackson Street, Charles City, Iowa. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES: New Position 
open: Director of the North Oakland Library Co- 
operative, a contract cooperative recently established 
to improve public library collections and services in 
Northern Oakland County, Michigan. Currently has 
five member libraries. Director will be a member of 
Pontiac library staff and work half-time or more 
on N.O.L.C., and part-time on other professional 
duties. Classification, Librarian II. Salary $5870- 
$7120. B.A. and 5th year library degree, with experi- 
ence to be evaluated (preferably some in Consultant 
field). Car and driving license. Excellent working 
conditions, very congenial staff, proximity to Detroit 

an attractive job for some attractive person. Apply 
to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac Pub- 
lic Libraries, 60 East Pike Street, Pontiac, Mich. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—Assist- 
ant for Membership Promotion. Library school degree 
and 3-5 years’ experience. Experience in public re- 
lations useful. Ability to write interesting copy and 
to bring creative approach to membership promotion 
desirable. Beginning salary $7224. Apply David H. 
Clift, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 

CHILDREN’S WORK HEAD—$6320-$7790 (8 
steps). Planning and developing juvenile program 
for library system (9 branches), supervising story 
hours, selecting books for Main Children’s Room 
as basis for systemwide selection, promoting library 
relations, through publicity, booklists, community 
contacts. Graduation from accredited college and li- 
brary school; two years successful library experi- 
ence including work with children. Usual fringe bene- 
fits plus. Apply: Miss Alta Parks, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—Assist- 
ant to the Executive Secretary, Library Administra- 
tion Division. Experienced librarian with special in- 
terest in library buildings, statistics, recruiting, per- 
sonnel, public relations, and library organization. Re- 
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quirements: L.S. degree, 3-4 years public or state 
library experience. Beginning salary: $6642, Social 
Security, one month vacation, five-day week. Write 
to: Alphonse F. Trezza, Executive Secretary, Library 
Administration Division, American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

LIBRARIAN, Episcopal theological seminary, Chi- 
cago suburb. 50,000 plus volumes, new building. $5200 
with Blue Cross-Blue Shield, Social Security and four 
week vacation. Reply to Dean, Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, 2122 Sheridan Road, Evanston, III. 

IMMEDIATE OPENING: Cataloger to take charge 
of Cataloging Department. Staff of two clerks and 
some student assistance. Additional cataloger pro- 
jected in the 1962/63 budget. Starting salary range 
$5400-$5840, depending on qualifications and experi- 
ence. Knowledge of Library of Congress classification 
desirable. Additional incidental duties in reference, 
circulation and library instruction. This is an excel- 
lent opportunity to gain supervisory experience and 
to participate in the work of a new and growing li- 
brary. The Dearborn Center, at present, consists of 
four large new air-conditioned buildings located on a 
210 acre garden and manor house estate. Delightful 
surroundings and a dynamic atmosphere make the 
Center an ideal work situation. Apply: Donald E. 
Vincent, Director, University of Michigan, Dearborn 
Center Library, 4901 Evergreen Road, Dearborn, 
Mich. 


far west 
COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER states that 
the most equable climate in the United States is 
found in San Diego, California. Join the progressive, 
rapidly expanding library system of San Diego. Posi- 
tions now available in Reference Extension, Chil- 
dren, and Technical Services. Outstanding employee 


benefit program includes vacation, sick leave, health 
insurance, periodic promotional opportunities. Start- 
ing salary range of $5256-$6384 open depending on 
qualifications, Inquire: A. A. Bigge, Room 453, Civil 
Center, 1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, Calif. 
LOOKING FOR an opportunity for experience, 
initiative service? Openings for Cataloger and Chil- 


dren’s Librarian in modern (1955) functional build- 
ing, serving population of approximately 12,000. 
Salary $5100-$6612 for A.L.A. accredited library de- 
gree, attractive fringe benefits. Send brief outline of 
training and experience to Coalinga District Library, 
Box 955, Coalinga, Calif. 

YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN—One immediate 
opening as supervisor of Young Adult Services in 
modern, progressive Kern County Free Library, 
Bakersfield, Calif. Salary $6024-$7320 depending 
upon experience. Library degree and 2 years of ad- 
ministrative experience required. Write to Kern 
County Personnel Dept., Civic Center, Bakersfield, 
Calif. 

CALIFORNIA’S demonstration cooperative library 
system has opening for a consultant in adult services 
and administration to advise and assist its sixteen 
member libraries in their efforts to reach and surpass 
ALA standards, The system is located in the six- 
county area immediately north of San Francisco, in- 
cluding the lower portion of the scenic Redwood 
Empire and the beautiful Napa Valley. Projects al- 
ready successfully launched include an excellent cen- 
tralized processing center, regional deposit center, 
joint film collection, private line teletype communica- 
tion and the services of a consultant in children’s 
work. Liberal fringe benefits available. Send qualifica- 


tions and salary desired to David Sabsay, Coordinat- 
ing Librarian, North Bay Cooperative Library Sys- 
tem, 207 Exchange Avenue, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

ADULT SERVICES LIBRARIAN: S.F. Bay area; 
salary $543-$660 per mo. Degree req. Prof. exp. pref. 
Apply Civil Service Commission, City Hall, Vallejo, 
Calif. 

LIBRARIAN. Employment opportunities open for 
librarians in Anaheim, California. Salary range for 
beginning-level position is $447—$469-$517-$543. The 
starting salary may be at any point within the exist- 
ing salary range. Anaheim is a growing city of 
115,000, centrally located in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area. The library is undergoing a period of 
expansion and provides excellent opportunities for 
worthwhile professional experience and advancement. 
A one-million-dollar central library and a new branch 
library are currently under construction, Fringe bene- 
fits include California State Retirement Plan, paid 
health insurance, paid vacations, sick leave, and 
Credit Union. Graduation from an accredited library 
school is required. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Personnel Department, City Hall, 204 East Center 
Street, Anaheim, Calif. Telephone: KEystone 3-1321. 

CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Two positions (1) Head of Acquisitions, to purchase 
books and serials for eleven departmental libraries 
(2) Reference and Circulation Librarian I, to give 
service in science and technology. More specific in- 
formation will be provided upon submission of train- 
ing and experience record to Evelyn Huston, Associ- 
ate Director of Libraries, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena, Calif. 

GROWING CENTRAL CALIFORNIA library sys- 
tem has two professional openings. Librarian I—Chil- 
dren’s Division, Librarian I—Reference Division, 
5-step salary scale with automatic advancement to 
2d step after 6 months. 40-hour, 5-day work week; 
12 days sick leave; 12 days vacation, Social Security, 
stule retirement, and health insurance. For applica- 
tion and details write Director of Library Service, 
Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market and Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN. Assistant in a municipal branch li- 
brary. Salary range $422-$515. Entrance salary de- 
pendent upon qualifications. College degree and com- 
pletion of one additional year in an ALA accredited 
school of library science. Personal interview. Apply: 
Personnel Department, City Hall, Riverside, Calif. 

ENTERPRISING? IMAGINATIVE? Do you wish 
to work in a small library that is doing a big job? 
Would you like to participate in the development of 
California’s exciting decentralized cooperative library 
system? There is a new position open in the Santa 
Rosa Public Library for a Junior Librarian in adult 
services. Completion of a graduate program in li- 
brarianship at an ALA accredited school is required. 
No experience is necessary, but an appropriate salary 
will be offered for prior service. Excellent fringe 
benefits available. Write, giving qualifications and 
subject interests, to David Sabsay, City Librarian, 
207 Exchange Avenue, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

NEW, growing library has cataloger-reference po- 
sition open. Library school graduate. Two years pro- 
fessional experience. New air-conditioned building in 
pleasant residential community near Los Angeles. 
Minimum $5592. Apply: Lester J. Bergslien, librarian. 
Downey City Library, Downey, Calif. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER in a rapidly develop- 
ing university library, experience helpful but not nec- 
essary. Salary $4980 and position open now. Circula- 
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tion and Serials Librarian in research library; back- 
ground and experience in biology and agriculture de- 
sirable. Salary $4980 and position open November 1, 
1961. Apply: Mr. Edwin T. Coman, Jr., University 
Librarian, University of California, Riverside, Calif. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN with LS. degree 
needed in Southern California town of 14,000. Ex- 
cellent climate. Salary open. Apply: City Librarian, 
Santa Paula, Calif. 

pacific northwest 
FLEXIBILITY. We can adjust to fit your experience: 
reference, bookmobile, or? Children’s Department 
Director. New position, opportunity for creative de- 
velopment of service. Both positions, salary open. 
Alfred R. Kraig, South Puget Sound Regional Li- 
brary, Olympia, Washington. 

HEAD OF ADULT SERVICES to direct service 
to adults. Requires fifth year library degree. Begin- 
ning salary $5900. Usual fringe benefits. Direct in- 
quiries to Mrs. Alma S. Jacobs, Librarian, Great 
Falls Public Library, Great Falls, Mont. 

CATALOG DEPARTMENT, Library Association 
of Portland (Multnomah County Library) has open- 
ings for two assistants. Salaries for graduates of ac- 
credited library schools range from $4728 for recent 
graduates with no experience to $6300 for experienced 
librarians, the exact rate depending upon the expe- 
rience. Degrees from unaccredited schools are recog- 
nized at a somewhat lower scale. Opening also for an 
assistant head of department for Literature and His- 
tory. Graduation from an accredited library school 
and considerable experience required, Salary scale is 
$5988-$6936. Five-day, 37% hour work week, four 
weeks vacation, sick leave, social security, private car- 
rier pension plan, and a medical hospitalization plan. 
The library owns a cottage for staff use at Neah-kah- 
nie Beach. Portland is located in the scenic Pacific 
Northwest where the climate is mild and pleasant, 
between Mt. Hood, sixty miles east and the Pacific 
Ocean, ninety miles west. The library serves Mult- 
nomah County, with a population of 520,000. For 
further information write Katherine Anderson, Per- 
sonnel Officer, Library Association of Portland 5, Ore. 

POSITION OPEN. County Librarian for beautiful 
new library in fine climate of Central Oregon. Near 
excellent recreational facilities. Population 9375. 
Regional library system, bookmobile service through- 
out county. Candidate must be a graduate of an 
accredited library school. Salary $5000. Fringe bene- 
fits, one month’s vacation. Apply: Emile Bachand, 
Chairman Library Board, Crook County Library, 
Prineville, Ore. 

HURRY-HURRY-HURRY. Only two positions 
open: Librarian IV field consultant based in beautiful 
Salem with travel assignments throughout Oregon, 
starting salary $500 per month; Librarian II, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, starting salary $440, based at La- 
Grande, friendly college town in eastern Oregon sur- 
rounded by mountains, to give children’s services in a 
tricounty area under an LSA project. Write immedi- 
ately to Miss Eloise Ebert, State Librarian, Oregon 
State Library, Salem, Ore. 


hawaii 
STATE LIBRARIAN to administer public library 
services program for the State of Hawaii. Requires 
BLS and 6 years professional library experience, 4 


years in an administrative capacity. Salary: $11,064- 
$13,440 per year. Contact Dept. of Personnel Services, 
825 Mililani St., Honolulu, Hawaii. Z 

LIBRARIAN II for young adult section in Wail- 
uku, Maui. Requires BLS and one year professional 
experience. Salary: $5328-$6468. Write to: Depart- 
ment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Hono- 
lulu 13, Hawaii. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for extension and 
bookmobile services in Honolulu and Children’s Li- 
brarian II for central library in Lihue, Kauai. Re- 
quires BLS and one year (1) or three years (III) 
professional children’s library experience. Salaries: 
$5328-$6468 (1) and $6468-$7860 (III). Write to: 
Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN III for processing sec- 
tion in Honolulu. Requires BLS and three years cata- 
loging experience. Salary: $6468-$7860. Write to: 
Depar'ment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


canada 


CENTRAL BUILDING, five branches, three book- 
mobiles, $500,000 budget; Canada’s fastest growing 
city, site of provincial capital and university, popula- 
tion 276,000, 180 miles from vacation spots in Cana- 
dian Rockies. Openings for cataloging, reference, 
children’s and branch librarians. Usual additional 
benefits. Beginning salary $5000-$6000 Apply: Ed- 
monton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
MAN, M.A. (Languages), BSLS seeks position with 
university or college. Interested in technical processes, 
administration. Knowledge of Russian. Location: East 
or Midwest. B-98-W 

UNIVERSITY library administrative position (tech- 
nical services, readers’ services) sought by male, 47, 
BSLS, MA, Ph.D. (history), fifteen years’ experience 
university acquisitions, some reference and catalog- 
ing. Present salary $7500. B-99-W 

YOUNG WOMAN, B.A., M.L.S., experienced, seeks 
position of responsibility in Philadelphia area, Janu- 
ary, 1962. Write: Box C-1-W 

CATALOGER, mature woman, experienced uni- 
versity and public libraries, desires change. Good 
French, German, Italian, some Spanish. Dry climate, 
Mountain States preferred. Box C-2-W 


Rates for Classified Adversiting: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 


Effective in the January 1962 issue, classi- 
fied advertising will be $1.25 a printed 
line; ALA members 75¢. This will apply 
to all ads in this issue, regardless of date 


they were placed. 
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The Americana never fails either of them. 


With equal clarity and total satisfaction, The AMERICANA speaks to the junior high school student 
and the most advanced scholar. To her it says, “April 4, 1949...the Brussels powers, United States, 


Canada, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, Italy, Iceland... Senator Vandenberg ... President Truman...” 


To him it says, “Yalta... Potsdam... Soviet techniques of internal pressure ... Mutual security...” 


Each needs clarity and absolute accuracy. That’s why both turn to the encyclopedia which com- 
pletely serves the lifelong needs of every scholar. The AMERICANA’s great 1961 edition fittingly 
marks its 132nd year of growth. Since 1956 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the complete re- 
writing, revising and resetting of over 20,000 pages; all new bleed maps of striking design and consider- 
ably larger scale; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 15,000 illustrations; 14% larger type 


for every one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. 


The Encyclopedia 


THE MODERN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


f : ; ‘han kt a INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE GCAMERICANA CORPORATION 


~~ — 2 tHE AMERICANA CORPORATION A DIVISION OF GROLIER INCORPORATED 575 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





Postmaster: please send notice o 
undeliverable copies on form 3579 tqmm eZ ata Department 
American Library Associatio University Microfilms, Ine 
: . ° 
313 North First St. 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il 
Ann Arbor, Mich. bfl-a 
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authorities, an exclusive million-dollar map pro- 
gram. curriculum correlation, and dozens of 


The magic of movable type opened the door 
other advancements, and you will see why World 


to a wonderful world of words...short, long, 
active, descriptive. Type styling is an art form 
Book has been act orded the personal prelerence 


of educ ational leaders. 


that creates an image and understanding. 
World Book is proud of its position...and 


World Book Eney« lopedia combines the 


of words with clarity of type to 
grateful to Gutenberg. 


vividness 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 


build a lasting impression in the minds of its 
Add the effectiveness of more than 


readers. 
22.400 illustrations, articles by over 2.500 
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